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Showing Style With Oval Knob 





Front View of Sash Lock Bottom View of Sash Lock 
Cupboard Turns and Sash Locks 
As the old saying goes, “‘It’s the little things in life which ‘etane” And it is applicable to the sale of 


hardware. Don't overlook the little things, such as Cupboard Turns and Sash Locks. 

Sell the better line—the line which gives the greatest service and satisfaction—sell the NATIONAL line. 
These Cupboard Turns are simple in construction, having but few parts, and cannot get out of order. 
The Sash Lock is a superior typed Lock, representing the very latest principles in construction. 


Both are made either of cold rolled steel throughout or of solid brass. Can be furnished in any standard 


finish, and are packed complete, including screws for attaching, in a neat package. 


Extensive building has opened up a vast field for sales. Extensive NATIONAL advertising is telling pros- 
pective home builders and contractors about NATIONAL BUILDERS HARDWARE. ! 


Reduce sales effort to the minimum—sell the NATIONAL line. We supply dealers direct. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling Illinois 
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Batting Out Dollars and Glory on 
the Fourth of July 


Your Chance Is Here to Sell the Vacationers Just 
What They Are Looking for Before Going Camping 
or to the Shore for the Rest of the Summer Months 


O matter where or how you 
N spend the Fourth of July you 

should realize that there are 
several hundred people in your town 
who are going to spend $ $ $ before 
they spend the Fourth. The question 
for hardware men to answer is: 
Where are they going to spend those 
dollars? Your show window can 
answer that question to the advan- 
tage of yourself and the people that 
spend the dollars. 

Decoration Day may be properly 
said to open the summer season. 
Labor Day brings it to a close, so it 
would hardly be amiss to consider the 
Fourth of July as the meridian of the 
summer business season. In other 
words, it is the floodtide of the sum- 
mer’s business, and if you would cash 
in on some of the dollars that are 
yours for just a little effort, go to it 
via your show windows. 

If you handle flags you can make 
an appropriate and pleasing back- 
ground of them, or you may obtain 
a good background simply by using 
hammocks suspended from the ceil- 


By CHARLES S. CONOVER 


ing. Green crepe or wall paper, or 
a pale blue, make an acceptable sub- 
stitute if you have neither the flags 
nor the hammocks. 

I would also like to suggest the 
display value of getting a local 
county map to hang in the center of 
the window well back under a sign 
reading —“WHERE WILL YOU 
SPEND THE FOURTH?” Or if 
another arrangement is desired, put 
the map in the same position but 
use cords on either side as the fol- 
lowing, for instance: 

On one side: “WHERE WILL 
YOU SPEND THE FOURTH?” 

On the other: “WE CAN HELP 
YOU SPEND THE DAY 
WHETHER YOU’RE TRAVELING 
OR STAYING AT HOME.” 

If you have couch hammocks on 
sale, or a porch swing, they would 
make a good setting. Among the 
many items to choose from for dis- 
play there are: water coolers, porch 
benches, flag pele brackets, roller 
skates, ice cream dashers, spoons, 


baseballs, bats, gloves, tennis goods, 
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golf sets and cutlery. They are all 
timely and well worth window space 
if there is room for them without 
crowding. 

A great many people spend their 
vacations camping, and the Fourth 
is the time that many parties and 
picnics start out. If you sell tents, 
by all means put one in the window. 
It makes things seem more realistic. 
However, an improvised tent can be 
made by using a sheet or a piece of 
canvass draped over a couple of rake 
or shovel handles. The basis of suc- 
cessful merchandising is to show 
people things that they can use. It 
usually follows nine times out of ten 
that the desire to possess asserts it- 
self simply by looking at something 
useful or attractive. 


Using Descriptive Cards 


I would suggest on all items that 
you show in the window a card with 
some descriptive matter as well 
as price tags. If you are averse 
te putting price tags on goods dis- 
played, by all means use the descrip- 
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Suggested Fourth of July window that combines all the summer pleasures 


tive matter. It means something, 
and brings customers in closer con- 
tact, so to speak, with the goods, and 
adds greatly to their desire to pos- 
sess, and as a rule it either starts 
or clinches a sale. Moreover, it 
seems sometimes like a welcome to 
the observer and shows that you 
know something intimate about 
what you are selling 

You will find the speed pens re- 
ferred to in a recent article by J. B. 
Jowitt, in HARDWARE AGE especially 


useful and practical for making 
these small readers. For instance, 
BP 





on hammers, a card conveying a 
practical matter-of-fact idea such 
as the following adds a lot of selling 
interest to a window: “You'll need 
a good hammer, both to pack and 
unpack, you’ll need it for building 
tables and benches and for putting 
up the tents.” MHatchets: “A good 
hatchet is a time saver. It also 
saves your temper. When you’re 
going camping you may not be near 
a hardware store. You’re in front 
of a good one now. Come in and se- 
lect a hatchet.” 


Many items are seasonable and 
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Either of these windows can be made as simple or as elaborate as you wish to make it 


you spend Mie oe 


useful for a window display for this 
season of the year. Screw drivers, 
chisels, can openers and pliers, espe- 
cially the adjustable ones, vacuum 
bottles, alarm clocks, etc., are all 
articles that are needed by every 
camping party that goes out into 
the woods or fields for the week-end 
or the month. Watches, flashlights 
and lemon squeezers are always 
good sellers around this season of 
the year along with such articles as 
lawn benches, axes and kettles and 
all kinds of camp cooking utensils, 
(Continued on page 105) 
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The Present Program of Federal ‘Taxation 


By FAYETTE R. PLUMB 


USINESS men are growing 
more and more to realize the 
effect which the present sys- 
tem of federal taxation is having 
upon our national welfare and espe- 
cially upon the productive forces of 
the country. When we stop to real- 
ize that the five billion one hundred 
and fifty-nine million dollars which 
it has been estimated will be the 
internal revenue receipts for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1920, are 
equivalent to about $250 for every 
family in the United States, we can 
appreciate what an increase the pay- 
ment of such a sum into the na- 
tional treasury must cause in the 
cost of living and the necessity for 
devising a method of raising reve- 
nue that will distribute the burden 
as equitably as possible and with the 
least possible disturbance to the pro- 
ductive forces upon which we must 
rely for the increase in our national 
wealth from which the revenue must 
come. The question of taxation is 
essentially a business question and 
should be solved by business men. 
The amazing thing is that the busi- 
ness men of the country have con- 
sented to rest so long under the bur- 
den of a tax system which has such 
glaring defects. F 
The alarming side of the situa- 
tion is that Congress instead of 
making a determined effort to bring 
about a reduction in taxation, is 
seriously considering proposals for 
increased taxation. It seems almost 
incredible that such could be the 
case, but, unfortunately, it is, and 
moreover, even such wild proposals 
as that for a retroactive tax on the 
earnings of past vears have received 
serious consideration. Every pro- 
posal to spend money from the na- 
tional treasury should be examined 
not only from the point of view of 
whether it would be a wise expendi- 
ture in normal times, but most espe- 


cially as to whether under present 
conditions the nation can afford it. 
The national debt was increased dur- 
ing the war period over twenty-three 
billions of dollars and this debt con- 
stitutes a burden which the country 
must discharge. Far greater, how- 
ever, than this national debt is the 
unseen debt that was piled up during 
the war. This unseen debt consists 
of the shortage of the necessities, 
the comforts and the luxuries of life 
created by the diversion of our pro- 
ductive energies to the needs of war. 
Each of us has used up a portion of 
the articles we are accustomed to 
using for our private enjoyment and 
is anxious to replace them. Until 
the supply is replaced we can not 
maintain our normal standard of liv- 
ing. The necessity for supplying 
these demands is a national debt 
which the productive forces of the 
country must discharge. Until it is 
discharged the real cost of living 
cannot be restored to normal, and 
until this debt is discharged our na- 
tional government should do _ its 
share toward holding down the cost 
of living by postponing any expen- 
ditures except those which are ab- 
solutely necessary. Instead of at- 
tempting to find ways to increase 
taxation, Congress should concen- 
trate its attention upon reducing the 
already heavy burden of taxation. 


The Conference of Producers 


No one realizes better than the 
business men that this is easier said 
than done. The subject is full of 
complexity not only on the side of 
reducing the outgo, but of raising 
the income. This is the situation 
that brought about the great meeting 
of approximately one hundred na- 
tional and. state organizations of 
producers at the Blackstone Hotel 
in Chicago on April 16. The meet- 
ing was called under the auspices of 


the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which is itself composed of 
thirty national and state associa- 
tions, the combined membership of 
which exceeds 50,000 manufacturers, 
employing between seven and eight 
million men and women. The other 
associations at this meeting in the 
aggregate formed a much larger 
body than the Industrial Conference 
Board itself. The results hold out a 
hope to the business interests of the 
country that the question of taxation 
may be taken out of politics and 
settled along business lines. The 
conference nominated eleven men to 
be added to the Tax Committee of 
five of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, representing eleven 
major groups into which the indus- 
tries represented at the conference 
were divided. The make-up of this 
committee is so important that it is 
well to state their names and affilia- 
tions as the committee is now com- 
posed: Fayette R. Plumb, chairman, 
American Hardware Mfrs. Assn.; 
Charles A. Andrews, vice-chairman, 
Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts; Magnus W. Alexander, 
managing director, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board; R. C. Allen, 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Assn.; Paul 
Armitage, American Mining Con- 
gress; Rush C. Butler, National Coal 
Assn.; Wilson Compton, National 
Lumber Mfrs. Assn.; Albert Greene 
Duncan, American Cotton Mfrs. 
Assn.; James A. Emery, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Na- 
tional Industrial Council; C. B 
Heinemann, National Live Stock Ex- 
change; W. F. Lehmann, Jr., West- 
ern Petroleum tefiners’ Assn.; 
George S. Long, Timber Owners; 
A. M. Loomis, Food Stuff Producers; 
L. E. Loree, Utilities; Harry H. 
Smith, Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Assn.: Fred A. Vogel. Tanners 
(Continued on page 106) 


Convention Number Out July 8 


VERY hardware dealer in the country is looking forward to the big annual convention of the 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association which will be held in Buffalo, June 22 to June 25. 
Those who will be unable to attend will find every bit of news authentically reported and 

profusedly illustrated in the big convention number of HARDWARE AGE, which will appear 
July 8. It will be the next best thing to actually attending and in fact will supply to dealers aews 
and merchandising tips which even those who attend may miss. It will be the biggest issue of the 
year from a merchandising standpoint. 




































The Wayne Hardware Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


O you experience difficulty in 

D disposing of casting rods or 

‘ any other form of fishing 
equipment? 

If you do you’ll be interested in 
the experience of the Wayne Hard- 
ware Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., in 
moving steel rods which had refused 
to move with anything like the speed 
at which they should sell. 

C. E. Greer, first vice-president 
and general manager of the concern, 
canvassed the situation thoroughly 
when he found that this particular 
class of sporting goods was showing 
a disposition to linger longer and 
still longer on the store’s shelves. 

How could casting rods and steel 
rods be made to sell the way they 
should sell? What sort of promo- 
tion work could the store engage in 
to giye the needed impetus to the 
stock? 

After considerable thought 
following plan was evolved: 

A complete fisherman’s outfit was 
framed up consisting of rod, line, 
reel, artificial bait, etc., and this ma- 
terial was advertised as a complete 
outfit at prices for the outfits rang- 
ing from $7.50 to $15. The adver- 
tisement was inserted in the local 
newspapers on Thursdays and Fri- 
days, when it would be most apt to 
catch the attention of people going 
to the many nearby lakes for the 
over-Sunday outing and the adver- 
tisement read as shown in the panel: 

And did this stunt result in sell- 
ing the slow-moving rods? 

It certainly did! 

“The very first Saturday after in- 
serting this advertising in the local 
newspapers,” said Mr. Greer, “we 
sold twenty-five sets! And every 
succeeding Saturday on which we 
used the stunt it pulled for us with 
splendid results.” 


the 





Are All Enthusiastic Fishermen 

The Wayne Hardware Co. is spe- 
cializing to a certain extent on 
sporting goods and particularly on 
fishing tackle. And because Mr. 
Greer and the salesmen in the sport- 
ing goods department are all enthu- 
siastic fishermen it is natural to ex- 
pect some unusual sales ideas in the 
methods by which these goods are 
moved by this concern. 

Nor does one look in vain for such 
ideas in looking over the sporting 
goods department. 


“SATURDAY SPECIAL FOR 
LAKE RESORT COTTAGERS 
AND VISITORS. 


“We have made up some complete 
fishermen’s outfits for fishermen 
and sport lovers. These outfits are 
specially priced. They range from 
$7.50 to $15.00 per set and include 
steel rod, casting line, changes of 
artificial bait, reel, etc. 

“Fathers and mothers will be 
particularly interested in these 
sets, as by purchasing such sets 
they can completely equip their 
children to enjoy the pleasures of 
fishing. Remember, you don’t have 
to purchase a number of single 
items—one purchase covers. the 


Here’s one of the interesting sales 
stunts fund successful by the store: 

Artificial baits are, quite fre- 
quently, taken by many sporting 
goods salesmen from the original 
packages and shown to the prospect 
one by one. But the Wayne Co. has 
evolved a scheme of its own for do- 
ing away with this slow, cumber- 
some and unsatisfactory method of 
display baits. Bright tin trays con- 
taining twenty compartments have 
been made up by the store and 
placed on a rack in the show case 
devoted to the display of fishing 
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Selling Complete 
Outfits to Anglers 


Wayne Hardware Co. 
Uses Unique Methods 
in Its Sporting Goods 
Department—Catering 
to the Women, Putting 
Price Tags on Every 
Article of Merchandise 


tackle. In each of these compart- 
ments has been placed an artificial 
bait. Each compartment contains a 
different style of bait and as the 
trays are tipped up in the back, the 
prospect looking through the glass 
top of the show case sees the entire 
stock of baits displayed before him. 
And this display enables the pur- 
chaser to pick out the sort of a bait 
he wants without making the sales- 
man open up a lot of boxes and 
thereby cuts down the length of time 
ordinarily consumed in making bait 
sales. Furthermore, it makes an im- 
pressive display and has a tendency 
of making the customer feel that the 
store has a particularly big stock of 
this sort of goods. 

The entire show case in which the 
fishing tackle is displayed is inter- 
esting and displays excellent sales- 
manship. 

The case has two shelves. On the 
top shelf are displayed lines, sink- 
ers, floats and reels. On the second 
shelf comes the display of baits as 
stated above. And on the floor of 
the case are shown rods, reels and 
lines. 


Everything Is Sampled 

“We never take our rods from the 
original packages,” said Mr. Greer, 
speaking of the display on the floor 
of the case. “We find that when 
rods are taken from the packages 
that they are much more apt to get 
damaged and that customers, after 
looking at the rods, always ask to 
have one in its original package. So 
we simply have samples and then 
don’t disturb the rest of the stock. 

“We find, too, that salesmen who 
are themselves enthusiastic fisher- 
men sell a lot more fishing tackle 
than men who are simply good sales- 
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Here is the housefurnishing department at the Wayne Hardvare Co. Everything for the home is to be found, and all 
exceptionally well displayed. Glassware, aluminum ware, chafing dishes, agate ware and specialties are all arranged 


Cutlery, in- 
cluding carv- 
ing sets, is 
displayed un- 
der glass in 
the front of 
the store, 
while artificial 
bait is kept on 
the counter to 
catch the eye 
of the fisher- 
men. 
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men. In fact, in my opinion a good 
fisherman, though a poor salesman, 
could sell more fishing tackle than 
a top notch salesman who had never 
gone fishing. Consequently we see 
to it that our fishing tackle salesmen 
are all enthusiastic nimrods. 

“You see, the point is this: People 
who purchase fishing tackle like to 
talk their purchases over with a 
man who knows what he’s talking 
«bout. If they are amateurs they 
want to get the opinions of experts. 
If they are experts they want to 
chat about big catches they’ve made. 
3ut with other lines of sporting 
goods—such as_ baseball supplies, 
tennis goods, etc., I do not feel such 
a need for having salesmen who are 
enthusiastic ball players or tennis 
players handle these lines. People 
who buy ball goods or tennis goods 
generally know exactly what they 
want. They are anxious to get their 
supplies and go right out and play 
so they haven’t much time to stop 
and talk. Consequently any man 
who is a good salesman can, in my 
opinion, sell these lines of sporting 
goods. 

“We feel, too, about our fishing 
tackle,” continued Mr. Greer, “that 
one of the biggest assets for this de- 
partment is to keep it always look- 
ing fresh and up-to-the-minute. So 
we are constantly changing our 
stock of artificial baits—getting in 
new styles of bait and placing the 
new styles on display. That’s the 
thing that keeps a fishing tackle de- 
partment alive—if the fishermen see 
new baits and new equipment con- 
stantly on display they feel the store 
ig right up to the minute and they 
want to buy all the new things. But 
if they come in the store time and 
again and see the same old baits on 
display they’ll think the store is a 
back number and isn’t paying much 
attention to the sort of goods they 
are interested in.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
Wayne Hardware Co. is not alone 
alive and alert in the selling of its 
sporting goods but that it also dis- 
plays keen salesmanship in its other 
departments. 


Have a “Ladies’ Department” 

For instance, it has’an interesting 
and rather unusual “Ladies’ Depart- 
ment” which occupies a long room in 
the southeast corner of the store at 
the corner of Harrison and Pearl 
Streets. Painted signs on the show 
windows call attention of passersby 
to the fact that this is a ‘Ladies’ 
Department,” and the displays in 


the show windows and the arrange- 
ment of the room further emphasize 
this fact. 


Inside the room appear well 
stocked shelves and counters con- 
taining complete stocks of enamel 
ware, aluminum ware, glass ware, 
tin ware, some electrical appliances, 
kitchen ware, washing machines, etc. 
Presiding over the room is a sales- 
lady who is an expert on all house- 
hold problems. Not only is this lady 
a skilled salesperson but she is also 
a skilled housewife. If the customer 
wants to know how to get the best 
results in baking bread, this sales- 
lady can tell her; or if the customer 
is wondering how she can cut down 
on the tremendous amount of house- 
work she faces every day, this lady 
can also give her good advice regard- 
ing this matter. Of course, the effect 
of such expert knowledge as _ this 
when combined with good salesman- 
ship is to make the sales in this de- 
partment very satisfactory. 

It is also interesting to note that 
everything in the department bears 
a price tag with the price plainly 
marked so that the customer can see 
for herself just what the articles 
will cost. 

“That’s a rule we always adhere 
to in this store,” declared Mr. Greer 
in talking about the matter. “I’m 
firmly convinced that one of the 
ways in which to help the sales of 
goods is by marking prices plainly 
on all articles. 

Always Use Price Tags 

“We follow this idea all the way 
through, even to our window dis- 
plays. And there’s an interesting 
thing about price tags on stuff in 
our window displays. We didn’t use 
to price the articles on display. And 
we one time had a very nice display 
of grates, andirons and that class of 
goods on which not a single price 
tag appeared. We had those goods 
on display for an entire week and 
we didn’t sell any goods as the re- 
sult of the display. I knew, of 
course, that there was something 
wrong and I finally came to the con- 
clusion that the lack of sales was 
due to the unpriced condition of the 
goods. So I told the boys to put 
price tags on the articles. There 
wasn’t a single salesman on the 
floor who didn’t disagree with me. 
Every one of them said that it was 
poor business. And yet on the very 
first day the price tags went on the 
goods in the windows we made six 
very satisfactory sales as the result 
of our displays. 

“Now, I’ve got a very definite idea 
of the reason why price tags on 
goods in the window displays make 
people buy where unpriced window 
displays do not. It’s for the same 
reason that prices when appearing 
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in newspaper ads bring people into 
the store. People always hesitate to 
ask prices. When they see unpriced 
articles on display they are apt to 
think that the prices of the goods 
are beyond their reach. But when 
they see the price definitely fixed on 
each article then they have a feeling 
of assurance when they come into 
the store and ask to look at the 
goods. They know beforehand just 
how much the article is going to cost 
and they know it is within the reach 
of their purse. Yes, I’m a firm be- 
liever in putting the price tag on 
every article in the store and also 
in doing the same thing to every 
article placed on display in our show 
windows.” 

Mr. Greer, the manager of the 
Wayne Hardware Co., was for twen- 
ty-six years connected with the 
Seavey Hardware Co., which has 
been succeeded by the new concern. 
He has, of course, an intimate knowl- 
edge of every phase of the business. 


RECENT DEATHS 
Dana J. Hunt of Frewsburg, N. Y., 
died at a local hospital recently in his 
fifty-seventh year. He had conducted 
a hardware business at Frewsburg for 
the past 16 years. He is survived by a 
widow. 


Josiah Anstice died at his home in 
Rochester, N. Y., recently in his sixty- 
sixth year. He was born in Yonkers, 
and graduated from New York Univer- 
sity... Mr. Anstice was formerly as- 
sociated with the E. E. Sill Stove Com- 
pany, and later formed his own com- 
pany for the manufacture of hardware 
specialties. He was _ identified with 
several financial institutions and a 
member of many clubs. He is survived 
by a widow, one son, and two daugh- 
ters. 


William C. Warren, a well-known 
hardware merchant of Cuba, N. Y., 
died there recently following an attack 
of ‘pneumonia, in his fortieth year. 


William E. Staples, aged 53, a re- 
tired hardware dealer, formerly of 
Gould & Staples, Milford, Mass., died 
recently at his home of hardening of 
the arteries. The hardware firm of 
Norris, Staples & Gould was organized 
by Mr. Staples 20 years ago. He re- 
tired from business in 1919. 


Frederick A. Hull, for over 50 years 
head of the Hull Hardware & Plumbing 
Co., Danbury, Conn., died recently. 


Thomas W. Bradley died at his home 
in Walden, N. Y., recently. Colonel 
Bradley was born in 1844, and for 50 
years had been in the employ of the 
New York Knife Co., 25 of which he 
served as president and treasurer, re- 
tiring in 1903. He served in the Civil 
War, and was identified with numerous 
clubs and fraternal organizations. 





Building Business by Correspondence 


HE pulse of any business is its 

mail. The barometer of fair 

weather or storm is in the 
thing it pays postage on. The tape 
line by which its growth is meas- 
ured is its daily correspondence. 

One of our large and leading ad- 
vertising agencies will not take on 
a new account until it places one of 
its experts in the client’s office for 
two weeks, during which time every 
piece of mail, incoming and outgo- 
ing, passes his scrutiny. He learns 
the causes of customer complaints. 
He detects the atmosphere of the 
letters written. He watches and 
learns the innermost workings of 
the institution. At the end of two 
weeks he has a first-hand knowledge 
of the firm that could be gained as 
quickly from no other source. 

Some years ago one of the lead- 
ing hardware jobbing concerns of 
St. Louis found business dwindling. 
Stocks were large. Prices were 
right. Salesmen were hustlers, but 
still business dropped off and off. 

Why? 

No one seemed able to spot the 
ebony-hued gent in the wood-pile. 
Investigations were fruitless. Ex- 
perts were called in and after a sur- 
vey of the house, its policy, its mer- 
chandise and its methods the in- 
quiry was carried into the stores 
of the retailers, who bought or had 
bought of the jobber. 

Days passed and finally one of 
the business detectives found an in- 
cident in which a customer had 
written to the house seven times 
trying to get adjusted a claim of 
$5.63 and had as yet received no 
satisfactory decision. That was the 
stray end by which the whole tangle 
was unwound. It was found that 
extreme laxity and utter disregard 
characterized the handling of the 
mail. An awakening to the impor- 
tance of correspondence was ef- 
fected and the business mark that 
seemed headed straight for the 
shoals was soon sailing on the high 
seas of prosperity. 

Is there a proper appreciation on 
the part of executives of the impor- 
tance of their mail? Unquestion- 
ably there is not. Yet it must be 
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regarded as the very life blood of 
business, the indispensable adjunct 
to growth and success. 

Remember the saying of Charles 
Lamb, “The quicker it is out the 
sooner it will quit aching?” That’s 
the way we dictate. Anything to 
get it over with. Any letter de- 
serves a careful answer. Haste 
spoils. Care cultivates. Be sure, 
first, you realize just the thing the 
customer wants to know and then 
make your answer, really answer. 

So many of the letters we send 
are misfires. They do not ring the 
bell. They are just letters that may 
leave the inquirer as much in the 
dark as before, or complicate the 
issue with other considerations 
which means more letters. 

Brevity Is Golden 


Get to the heart of the thing in 
your letters. Hit the nail and hit 
hard. Make your letter answer if 
it purports to answer another or if 
it is an original letter make the lan- 
guage ring with crystal clearness. 

“What shall I say next?” asked 
the man speaking to a Sunday school 
class. 

“Say amen and sit down,” piped 
up a small boy. 

That’s a golden rule in letter 
writing. Say your say and then the 
amen and sit down. 

Simplicity is the soul of success 
in letter writing. Plain language, 
plain statements, plain facts and 
just as concisely as possible! 


Most of us would suspect our own 
sanity if we hired a person to do the 
same task four or five times. Yet 
we are doing that thing daily in our 
business correspondence. Four or 
five letters are written to take care 
of one matter when one letter could 
have done the task more quickly 
and more satisfactorily. 

Why burden the mails, why pay a 
stenographer 25c. a letter, why 
waste our own and the other fel- 
low’s time when one letter, care- 
fully and clearly written will clear 
up a situation we now waste three, 
four, or five letters on. 

This is the kind of an occurrence 
that takes place every day. 


Chicago, Ill., June 1, 1920. 
Humboldt & Wright, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: 

Our customers are crowding us 
for glass. Our order has been in 
your files for seven weeks (See No. 
4632). Are you able to ship smaller 
sizes? If so, when? What assur- 
ance can you give on delivery of 
commercial putty in bladders? 
Would you advise cancellation and 
other efforts to get this much needed 
material? Please advise fully. 

Sincerely, 
Charles E. Wright & Son. 


The reply—not an answer—just a 

reply: 
Memphis, Tenn., June 7, 1920. 
Charles E. Wright & Son, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Mr. Wright: 

We greatly regret the inconve- 
niencé and loss you are being put to 
in regard to your order No. 4632. 
We wish we were able to give you 
these goods. The manufacturers 
advise us that the situation is still 
critical. We are hoping, however, 
to have this material in our ware- 
house at some fairly early date. 

Thanking you for past favors we 
are, Very truly, 

Humboldt & Wright. 


Not a word of definite informa- 
tion in the letter. Not an answer 
to the specific question “are you 

(Continued on page 106) 


UST what the phonograph business means to the hardware merchant is explained by Alfred 
Burno, secretary and general director of the association of phonograph industries in the June 
24th issue. The article contains actual facts and figures and shows the dealer another field 
where dollars grow that he may enter. 
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“YROM 


comes 


all parts of the country 
the report that tennis 
is more popular than ever this 

year, which means that more hard- 
ware men are going to, or actually 
are, selling more rackets, balls, net- 
ting and markers. Here is a game 
that is played by many people and is 
a game that is enjoyed by the ama- 
teur and not confined to profes- 
sionals like so many sports of the 
day. Tennis always has been the 
exercise for the entire family, and 
this of course means that each and 
every member must be outfitted with 
all the perquisites to the sport. 

Another great advantage which 
tennis has over the other pastimes 
is that it is played until the snow 
flies and the courts are used every 
day except when rain prevents. The 
tennis season is from April until 
November in all parts of the country 
and in many places a year around 
game. 

3ut especially at this time of the 
year when the days are glorious and 
the craving for exercise is upper- 
most in the minds of healthy indi- 
viduals tennis goods should’ be 
pushed and pushed to the limit. In 
this week’s market report from Bos- 
ton it is stated that never before in 
the history of New England has ten- 
nis goods sold so readily and it is 
attributed to the fact that men who 
have returned from the army are 
exercising more than before the war. 
They have realized the importance 
of keeping in perfect health. 

Fixing a Tennis Window 

Five excellent examples of tennis 

windows are to be found on the op- 


Tennis Accessories a Money 
Maker for the Sporting Goods 


Department of the Store 


How Rackets, Nets and Balls Will Bring Money 

Into the Till and Make Your Store the Sporting 

Center For the Tennis Fraternity—The Value 
of Good Tennis Windows 


posite page. All of the goods used 
by tennis players lend themselves 
easily to window dressing purposes 
and with but a little care profitable 
results can be gained. It will be no- 
ticed that the tennis netting is 
usually draped at the back of the 
window which solves the problem of 
what to put there. So often display 
men have perfect windows except 
for the back which is left bare or 
else looks awkward. Not so with a 
tennis window that is always good 
when the net is artistically draped 
in the back. 

The racket arrangement such as 
shown in these displays can be 
copied with good effect. Rackets are 
handy to combine with other sport- 
ing goods also such as baseball bats, 
fishing tackle and even footballs and 
basketballs. A careful study of the 
displays shown will give an idea of 
the attractive ways to use the 
rackets. 

There are so many accessories for 
tennis that money can be made on a 
number of lines. For instance, es- 
pecially made tennis shoes is a 


profitable line and one which is read- 
ily disposed of in any store. Racket 
covers, both cloth and prepared rub- 
ber, are always in demand by those 
people who have gotten out of the 
amateur class and consider them- 
selves experts. These people will 
take excellent care of their accesso- 
ries and the progressive store should 
have the best of everything for 
them. 

Here is a hint for the sporting 
goods man. Do not carry a cheap 
line of tennis balls. No player wants 
them and they are the worst adver- 
tisement that you can have as a poor 
ball will not stand up and soon goes 
“dead.” A good ball costs only a 
trifle more and will give three-fold 
satisfaction over the poor ball which 
last but a short time. 

Taken all together tennis goods in 
the sporting department of your 
store should add many dollars to the 
daily receipts and is an easily han- 
dled line. Get in now and get the 
profits which will surely follow. Re- 
member this is the peak of the sea- 
son, which still has a long time to go. 


Tennis window of the Churchill Hardware Co., Galesburg, III. 
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The Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., believes in showing shoes and rackets 
together and it’s a good idea 








Above Another of Tom Allan’s windows nm Doug- 

las, Aric. The Phelps-Dodge Mercantile Co. have 

combined here a little of everything in the sport- 
ing goods line 


At right “u K Morrison & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
combined tennis goods and fishing tackle together 





Youngstown Store Solves Delivery Problem 


Wilkins-Leonard Hardware Co. Forms Separate Organization 
Which Now Handles All Work Under a Contract Arrangement 


HARLES F. WILKINS, secre- 
> tary and general manager of 

the Wilkins-Leonard Hardware 
Co., among the leading institutions 
of its kind in Youngstown, Ohio, 
has developed within the past year 
a new delivery system which has 
proved so superior to any employed 
hitherto that the experience of this 
company may prove profitable to 
others. 

The Wilkins-Leonard company has 
been engaged in the hardware busi- 
ness for twenty years, while Mr. 
Wilkins enjoys thirty-four years’ 
experience in the field, ranging all 
the way from a green clerk and 
traveling salesman to proprietor. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
company which bears his name and 
which has had a steady growth be- 
cause of its forward-looking policies 
and its progressive management. 


Some clerks in the Wilkins-Leonard 
store have sold more goods in a 
year than hardware clerks in any 
other similar store in Ohio, largely 


through the methods instituted by 
Mr. Wilkins and the fine esprit de 
corps which pervades the entire 
organization. 

Until last September the Wilkins- 
Leonard company conducted its own 
delivery department and was heir to 
all the troubles and expense which 
such a department entails. It was 
difficult to get competent help; the 
drivers did not properly care for 
the trucks entrusted to them, they 
wasted gas, and repair bills were 
high; customers now and then com- 
plained that the articles which they 
bought were delivered in damaged 
condition, despite the fact that a 
checking system proved that the 
goods left the store in proper condi- 
tion and without damage. 

The delivery system was a thorn 
in the side of the organization, in 
spite of all the efforts to improve it 
and render it more efficient. In cov- 
ering territory within a 60-mile 
radius and serving a number of 
suburban cities where deliveries 
were heavy, it was essential that the 
service be kept in first-class condi- 
tion even though costs seemed to 
mount disproportionately high. 

In September, 1919, the company 
inaugurated a delivery system, de- 
veloped by Mr. Wilkins, which has 
woiked like a charm. Whereas he 


had been compelled to worry and 
fret over this phase of the business 
and listen to complaints of buyers 
—many of them justifiable and le- 
gitimate—Mr. Wilkins now pays lit- 
tle or no attention to the deliveries. 
The plan works automatically, tak- 
ing a big burden from his shoulders 
and permitting him to concentrate 
that much more attention and 
thought upon other elements in the 
business. 


Separate Company Handles Deliveries 


This plan, Mr. Wilkins _ states, 
will operate satisfactorily for any 
business which employs three or 
more trucks. The entire delivery 
system was turned over to one man, 
who was given complete charge and 
told to develop it as a private busi- 
ness enterprise of his own. At first 
he was afforded financial assistance 
by the company but has now reached 
the point where he needs no further 
aid of this kind. 

He owns the trucks which are 
used and the business of delivering 
the goods sold by the Wilkins- 
Leonard Co. is his very own. He is 
paid a flat rate per year, based on 
gross business of the store. This 
rate was made 25 per cent. less, pro- 
portionately, than the cost of deliv- 
ery for the previous year, and Mr. 
Wilkins states could have been re- 
duced by 331-3 per cent., with a 
substantial margin of profit left for 
the owner of the delivery, system. 

The business is owned by a man 
who had been in the employ of the 
company for eight years. He was 
persuaded to start the venture by 
Mr. Wilkins, the hardware company 
selling him one of its trucks at half 
price and on very easy terms. When 
working for the company, he had re- 
ceived a straight salary. To this 
the company added enough to cover 
the cost of operating the truck, leav- 
ing a margin besides, based upon 
previous costs. 

Then a remarkable thing trans- 
pired. During the previous year 
the company had experienced all 
kinds of trouble with this truck, 
which had proved very costly to 
maintain. Apparently it always 
needed repairs, while gas and oil 
bills were high. Frequently it was 
out of commission. After the new 
arrangement was effected, this truck 
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turned over a new leaf and since 
that time has not lost a single day’s 
operation. Gradually other trucks 
were acquired by the manager of the 
delivery business and they are cared 
for in expert fashion. 

When there is a long hill ahead 
of the driver the gas is turned off. 
Before the driver never thought of 
such a thing. Now extraordinary 
precautions are taken to avoid col- 
lision and accident. Before accidents 
and breakdowns were common 0c- 
currences. 


Operated Under Written Agreement 


The delivery system confines itself 
strictly to Wilkins-Leonard goods, 
although this is not compulsory. It 
is operated under written agreement 
with the store management. The 
owner of the delivery business is 
personally liable financially for every 
article which he accepts from the 
store. If it is damaged in transit, 
and the customer complains, he 
must repair the damage. He is held 
to full accountability. 

As a consequence the Wilkins- 
Leonard company now receives few 
complaints that articles are damaged 
when received by the customer. 
Trouble from this source is now 
negligible, for the reason that the 
delivery manager will not accept 
goods from the order clerk if they 
are damaged or marred in any way, 
unless specifically designated on a 
special form. 


Three Forms Are Used 


Three such forms are filled out, 
one for the store’s charge sheet, 
another for the customer to be re- 
tained by him and the third for the 
company's files. This latter must 
be returned by the driver with sig- 
nature of the customer that the 
goods were received in proper con- 
dition. 

The plan is similar in many re- 
spects to that in effect by the ex- 
press companies, although a closer 
check may be kept upon it. 

It has been successful from the 
store’s standpoint, in that it has 
proven more efficient and less costly 
and promises to be still more of an 
economy as it is further developed. 
It has been successful from the 
viewpoint of the former employee in 
that it has enabled him to establish 
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an independent business of his own 
and to earn more money than he 
did before. 

It has proved successful from the 
standpoint of the store’s patrons in 
that damages to goods in transit are 
largely asthing of the past. This is 
the sun¥#otal of the benefits which 
have acérued. In spite of the fact 
that the store’s business has in- 
creased 50 per cent over the year 
before, less delivery trucks and less 
drivers- are needed than formerly 


cent or more of the capital and the 
manager of the department and the 
drivers to own the balance. Stock 
may be sold to the men on a very 
moderate payment basis and each 
driver should be compelled to sub- 
scribe, he believes. In this way he 
will have a personal interest in the 
delivery system; if the business is 
profitable he will benefit and will 
suffer if it is not successful. 

In the Wilkins-Leonard store sal- 
aries are never raised; compensation 
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All persons haudling this order or the goods enumerated hereon, are expected to 
make the proper checks or entries as indicated below. 
whom delivered and by whom the goods are received, are very important. 


Also signatures to show by 
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The check system on deliveries used by the Wilkins-Leonard Hardware Co. 


and the cost of delivery is propor- 
tionately less. As a matter of fact 
it is only 1214 per cent higher than 
it was for the corresponding period 
last year under the old delivery sys- 
tem, though sales are 50 per cent 
higher; the number of drivers has 
been cut in half. 


A Suggested Plan 


Mr. Wilkins advises such a sys- 
tem, or the formation of a _ stock 
company, the store to control 51 per 


received by employees is based on 
service and sales, and Mr. Wilkins 
believes this principle, applied in a 
different way to the delivery depart- 
ment, is the only solution of a prob- 
lem that is vexing and annoying to 
many store proprietors. 

The Wilkins-Leonard plan with 
respect to its delivery methods has 
produced such outstanding results 
that it has been investigated by a 
number of stores, among them a 
large department store. 
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Will Close for a Week 

Due to the fact that Chandler & Far- 
quhar Co., Boston, have found that 
vacation given to its employees com- 
mencing early in June and lasting to 
September makes a continued shortage 
of help, they have this year devised a 
new and rather unique plan of vaca- 
tions. According to an announcement 
which they recently posted the com- 
pany will not operate from 1 p. m. 
Saturday, Aug. 21, until 8 a. m. Mon- 
day, Aug. 30. During this period the 
entire working force will take its 
vacation of one week. 

If the plan proves to be a success 
next year two weeks closing will be 
tried. This year the other week which 
some of the employees are entitled to 
will be given at other times. 

This company a few years ago de- 
cided that it would be better toward 
the ends of efficiency if they closed the 
store from 12 until 1 o’clock at noon 
and everyone take the same lunch hour. 
It proved a success and has been fol- 
lowed and it is the belief of the man- 
agement that the closing of the store 
for a week will be just as successful. 
There will be some people in the store 
during this one week period. Tele- 
phones will be in operation and also 
clerks to fill emergency orders. 


Cincinnati Club Meeting 


Members of the Hardware Club of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, enjoyed a chicken din- 
ner at the Claremont Gardens, South- 
gate, Ky., recently. Over sixty mem- 
bers were in attendance. The dinner 
was presided over by Fred Gucken- 
berger, president of the club, and de- 
spite the bountiful dinner provided, the 
most pleasant event of the evening was 
the presentation to “Al” Becker, the 
efficient secretary of the club. This 
presentation took the form of a beauti- 
ful wrist watch, and was made as a 
slight token of the esteem in which 
“Al” is held by the members of the 
club, and an appreciation of the work 
done by him in the preparations for 
the convention of the Ohio Hardware 
Association held here in February. The 
presentation was made by President 
Guckenberger, After some remarks by 
Otto Berger had indicated to the 
gathering just how much the success of 
the convention depended on the work 
of Mr. Becker. The reception given 
“Al” when he rose to thank the mem- 
bers left no doubt in the minds of those 
present as to his popularity. Remarks 
were also made by President Gwaltney, 
of the Hardware Guild; Charley Pfau, 
treasurer of the Hardware Club, and 
Joe Bevis, choirmaster. 


George G. Fenton, of Orange, Mass., 
died suddenly at his store recently. 
He was for 20 years in the hardware 
business, and was well known among 
the trade. He is survived by a widow. 

Milton E. Holdsworth, a prominent 
hardware man of Turners Falls, Mass., 
died at his home there. 








Progressive Methods in the Northwest 


How the Hennepin Hardware Co., Minneapolis, 
Has Grown By Keeping Up With 
the Times and Always Look- 
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The new Hennepin Hardware Co. store 


S an example of a progressive 
A Hardware Co., Minneapolis, 
hardware store, the Hennepin 


Minn., stands out from among many 
others of the great northwest. This 


company was started in 1904 and 
since that time it has been necessary 
to move to larger quarters twice un- 
til at the present time they are the 
occupants of a new three-story build- 
ing at 909 Hennepin Avenue. 

In the present location they are 
in the center of the automobile dis- 
trict and not far from the theatrical 
district of Minneapolis. The firm’s 
name is so well established in the 
minds of people of this city that the 
future looks especially promising 
for the concern. 

It is at the present time, accord- 
ing to the officer of the company, 
one of the most completely equipped 
hardware stores in the country and 
especial attention has been given to 
the appointments. The store is of 
the “daylight” type, which makes it 
exceptionally attractive and also is 
located upon an alley as well as a 
street corner, which makes it possi- 
ble to load and unload merchandise 
without detracting from the attrac- 
tiveness of the store itself. 

The entire right half of the ground 
floor is given over to builders’ hard- 
ware except for the offices, which are 
at the right rear. Across from the 


ing Into 


the Future—Janitors 


Supplies One of Its Best Lines 


builders’ hard- 
ware is to be 
found the paints, 
oils, tools, sport- 
ing goods and 
household _ uten- 
sils. The base- 
ment is used for 
janitors’ sup- 
plies, reserve 
stock, household 
goods and poul- 
try netting. The 
Hennepin store 
believes in keep- 
ing only good 
lines and these 
are in every de- 
partment. 

The department heads of this 
store are all men of long experience 
in the hardware business and the 
company boasts of “service plus” 
which it is well able to give every 
customer. As an example Frank 
Corey, who has been with the Henne- 
pin Hardware Co. since its organi- 
zation, devised the plan of catering 
to janitors with the result that the 
firm now has a department devoted 
to janitors’ supplies exclusively. It 
is a department that .pays well. 
Sweeping compounds, extra heavy 
brushes and brooms, floor prepara- 
tions and in fact everything used in 
the work about a big building or 
apartment house is to be found in 
this part of the store. 

W. H. Smith has charge of the 
builders’ hardware department and 
he, too, is a man of great experi- 
ence in this part of the business, 
having served his time with one of 
the biggest manufacturers in the 
country. 


Rapid Strides in Accessories 


Perhaps the one line where this 
concern has made the most marked 
headway is in the automobile acces- 
sory department, which is in charge 
of A. M. Daily. Mr. Daily is one of 
the older employees of the company, 
having been with them since the 
doors were first thrown open. Hav- 
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ing the advantage of being located in 
the automobile district has brought 
to the Hennepin Co. much additional 
business for this department. The 
stock is always kept absolutely com- 
plete and it is indeed a rare occur- 
rence when a customer can not find 
what he wants for the car, whether 
it be a small one, an expensive pleas- 
ure motor or a truck. 

As the illustration will show ex- 
ceptional care is exercised in dress- 
ing the interior of the store. Good 
space between counters, economic 
use of the floor space and keeping 
the store always spotlessly clean has 
brought to them many an added dol- 
lar. Much attention is also given 
to the window displays, which have 
always been one of the features of 
the big Minneapolis store. 

George S. Wheaton is president 
of the company and has been for the 
past eight years. He is well known 
among the progressive business men 
of the northwest and has made great 
improvements in the store since it 
came under his supervision. The 
company at the present time is doing 
a large and profitable business in 
builders’ hardware, automobile ac- 
cessories and the janitors’ supplies. 

The Hennepin Hardware Co. fur- 
nishes excellent material for any 
hardware store in the country to 
model after. It has always gone 
forward, each change meaning an 
increase in floor space and an in- 
crease in daily receipts. It has 
adopted new lines which were at one 
time considered to be out of the hard- 
ware province and has profited by 
being broad enough to embrace its 
opportunities sometimes before com- 
petitors were aware of them. Any 
store in any city can build up a 
flourishing janitors’ supply depart- 
ment and by catering to this line so 
often neglected, can greatly increase 
its volume of business. 

In fact it is always policy to cater 
to any line where a special class of 
customers are to be gained. Janitors 
in most cities not only buy much for 
themselves but for others. 





Wide aisle space certainly adds to the attractiveness of the Hennepin Hardware Co. store. Here are two views of 
the interior of the store. Notice the sampling of micrometers, calipers and dividers in the case, also the aisle table 


which is so arranged that but little actual room is taken up 





Not “Will This Be All” but 
“Look at These” 


By EVERETT A. LAWRENCE 
Carlisle Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass. 


HAVE learned from personal ex- 

perience that business can be 
greatly increased simply by sugges- 
tions. Suggestion is one of the most 
powerful influences that a salesman 
can use. The first effective use of 
suggestion that a dealer can use is 
his window display. The second is 
his interior arrangement, and the 
third is by means of his salesmen 
and clerks. 

For example, when a woman‘comes 
into your department for a certain 
article it is not only an easy matter 
but also often very profitable to sug- 
gest to her other articles that might 
have special value to her, judging 
from your suggestion on the article 
that she purchased. If she purchases 
an oil stove, suggest some extra wicks 
or an oven. If she purchases a ket- 
tle and you take her money, and that 
is all, it is not salesmanship in any 
sense of the word. 

I am a strong advocate of work- 
ing out plans for suggesting or 
showing customers new merchan- 
dise. In a good-sized store if every 
clerk were to adopt this idea I would 
be willing to wager that the volume 
of that store’s business would double 
by the end of the year. 

It costs money and effort to get 
people into a store. There are the 
window displays for one thing, then 
there is the newspaper advertising, 
the electric signs, street car adver- 
tising and circular letters. Every 
single one of these accepted methods 
of stimulating trade and increasing 
business is of a suggestive quality 
and nature. 

But what are you going to do 
when you get a customer in the 


store? While the customer is in the 
store to look around or to make a 
purchase is the moment that all your 
advertising has been aimed at. That 
is the opportunity you have striven 
for. If you let it go out of the front 
door, every effort you have made to 
get customers has been wasted. 

If you concentrate on suggestion 
sales your sales record will take care 
of itself. When a customer wants 
an aluminum pot or pan show her a 
set of three articles, that you have 
previously made up from stock just 
for such an occasion. Offering a 
woman a group of three articles, at 
a certain price, and recommending 
it as a better purchase than simply 
the one article, is the kind of sug- 
gestive sale that I have worked time 
and again with marked success. 


Results Surprising 


That was one of the first sugges- 
tion plans I worked out. I tried it 
out for one week. What happened? 
Our sales were larger. Customers 
felt that they were welcome to look 
around. And some of the articles 
that I showed customers they didn’t 
purchase at the time, but they did 
later. 

I am strong in the belief that a 
live salesman can sell more merchan- 
dise than any window display, news- 
paper ad or electric sign ever could 
or ever will. He can create and take 
immediate advantage of an oppor- 
tunity. / 

In our store our policy is not “Will 
this be all,” but “Look at these be- 
fore you go.” Try it out yourself. 
You’ll be surprised how quickly you 
can increase your sales. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 22, 23, 24, 25, 1920. Headquar- 
ters, Hotel Lafayette. Herbert P. 
Sheets, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

TexAS HARDWARE JOBBERS ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Waco, July 9, 10, 
1920. R. F. Bell, secretary-treasurer, 
320 Broadway, New York. 


Mississipr1 RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Agricultural College, 
July 13, 14, 15, 1920. E. R. Gross, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Agricultural College. 


NEw York STATE RETAIB HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 
22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. Hotel Headquar- 
ters not yet decided upon. Exhibition 
at Convention Hall and Annex. John 
B. Foley, 607-608 City Bank Building, 
Syracuse. 

TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
19. -20;. 2081. Hotel headquarters, 
Adolphus Hotel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
1808 Main St., Dallas. 


PAcIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 


Hardware Age 


IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
Ville, dan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOC1a- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
to be announced later). G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 
8,9, 10,11, 1921. A. R. Sale, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W. B. 
Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Ho- 
tel Headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Ex- 
hibition in Memorial Hall. James B. 
Carson, secretary, Dayton. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIbi:- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George 
A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, 
Boston. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAR- 
OLINAS CONVENTION, Charlotte N. C., 
May 10, 11, 12, 18, 1921. T. W. Dixon, 
secretary-treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 


Charles Ethan Billings, hardware 
manufacturer and_ inventor, who 
founded the firm of Billings & Spencer 
in 1869, died at his home in Hartford, 
Conn., recently in his eighty-third year. 
He was former President of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Mr. Billings was also active in the 
civic affairs of Hartford, identified 
with several financial institutions, and 
a member of the Masonic order. 
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Trade With Your Local Merchant—It Pays! 


i 


By HAMP WILLIAMS 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
By Courtesy of The Delineator 


DITOR’S Note: Every one in the hardware trade knows Hamp Williams of Hot Springs, 
Ark. They know him as a keen, efficient and successful hardware merchant and as a 


faithful and enthusiastic association worker. However, few realize that Hamp is also 


a capable writer on business subjects, a qualified contributor to magazines of national prominence. 
Some months ago the “Delineator” offered a prize of $500 for the best essay on the subject 
“Why It Pays to Trade with Local Merchants.” _ ; a 
Mr. Williams wrote to the editor, giving his views on the subject, but disclaiming any desire 


to enter the contest. 


The editor replied promptly declaring Hamp’s article to be one of the best 


submitted, and asking permission to publish it in pamphlet form and spread it broadcast over 


the country. 


Mr. Williams waived all rights in the contest, which does not 


order that it might be printed and distributed at once. 
In view of the fact that Hamp Williams is a recognized leader in the hardware field, and 
that his essay covers a subject of interest to the trade in general, we reproduce it as follows: 


rq NHERE is a principle involved 
T in every transaction, and 

that principle should be ob- 
served. There is a right and 
wrong position to take. If it is 
right for the consumers to send 
their money to the catalog houses 
for their merchandise, they should 
do so, but if it is wrong, they 
should not do it. 

I will take for an example one 
of our hardware merchants in Hot 
Springs to prove that people 
should buy from their home mer- 
chants instead of sending their 
money away. In the twenty-four 
years he has been in business, he 
has introduced and sold a great 
many mowers and rakes on one, 
two and three years’ time, which 
encouraged the farmers to in- 
crease their meadows and make 
the cost of the mower in hay be- 
fore they had to pay for it. 

He has sold more than a thou- 
sand two-horse wagons at $10 
down and $10 per month to men 
who had teams and no wagons and 
not enough money to pay all down 
for anew one. They were enabled 
to make the wagon pay for itself 
as the payments came due. 

When the government farm 
demonstrator was trying to intro- 
duce hog cholera serum into this 
country to prevent hog cholera, it 
was a difficult matter to get the 
farmers to send away for it, and 
this man kept it in stock and fur- 
nished it to the farmers exactly 
at cost in order to get them to use 
it and save their hogs, which they 
did. 

He was the first man to intro- 


duce commercial fertilizer into 
this section, and was also the first 
to introduce two-horse cultivators 
and was told at the time by some 
that he was doing the country a 
great injury by selling the people 
fertilizers and cultivators. They 
contended that the Georgia stock 
and double shovels were the best 
tools for cultivation. And now 
there is little demand for Georgia 
stocks and double shovels. 

He introduced and sold the first 
disk harrows in this section. 

He manufactured, introduced 
and sold one of the first home 
canners for canning fruits and 
vegetables. 

He has introduced many im- 
proved farm implements that have 
helped farmers make more money, 
and many household and kitchen 
furnishings, gas, wood and coal 
ranges, which have proved a bless- 
ing to hundreds of overworked 
women on our farms. 

He has made it possible for peo- 
ple to look at all these things be- 
fore purchasing, and when intro- 
ducing, has placed his personal 
guarantee behind them, agreeing 
to take them back if not entirely 
satisfactory. 

If these people had waited for 
the catalog houses to have pre- 
sented and sold these improved ar- 
ticles to them on credit, giving 
them an opportunity to try them 
before paying, they would still be 
breaking their land with a No. 8 
Avery plow and cultivating with 
a double shovel and Georgia stock. 
They would be cutting their crab 
grass and wild grass with scythes, 


- 


close until July 31st, in 


and their grain with the old-style 
scythe and cradle. 

A personal guarantee from a 
local merchant means a great deal 
more to the consumer than a guar- 
antee from some catalog house. 

This man that I refer to has 
erected one of the largest and best 
store buildings in the city, and is 
a director in one of the banks, 
which has erected a six-story bank 
building. He is president of the 
school board, which has had put 
up one of the best high-school 
buildings in the South, and sev- 
eral modern ward-school buildings. 

He is a good-roads advocate, and 
is a builder. He is now erecting 
one of the largest garage build- 
ings in that section of the coun- 
try. In addition to giving em- 
ployment in his hardware business 
to the heads of twenty-five or more 
families who are prospering, he is 
making room for still more. The 
profits on the merchandise he sells 
go to paying salaries, to charity, 
to the erection of new buildings, to 
the improving of streets, roads 
and schools. His state and county 
taxes amount to more than $3,000, 
besides his income tax, and it 
estimated that he pays salaries, 
taxes and rents amounting to 
$55,000 per annum. 

Suppose our people had sent all 
the money that has passed through 
his hands to catalog houses, what 
would we have to show for it? 
And this is just one of many men 
who have made a success of mer- 
chandising in Hot Springs. And 
the greater portion of their suc- 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 
LXIV 


No Coasting Please! 


This ts the sixty-fourth of a series of sales letters which, though intended primarily for 
traveling men, will be of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by 
the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of salesmen who in the 
last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are really short editorials 
which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their publi- 
cation at the solicitation of Harpware AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues 
through the year. 


O' a certain warship, an officer was drilling his men. 


“I want every man to lie flat on his back, put his legs in the air and move them as though he were 
riding a bicycle. Now, commence!” 


After a short effort, the officer noticed that Murphy had stopped. 

“What’s the matter with you, Murphy? Why did you stop?” 

“If you plaze, sir, Oi’m coasting.” 

The story is pat for laboring conditions to-day. Too many men are coasting instead of pedaling. 
Perhaps they think it’s not necessary to pedal, because the road is down grade. And it is true, one 


does not need to pedal on a down grade: but down grades often lead into bottomless pits: into industrial 
chaos where not only a man’s vehicle of commerce can be smashed into smithereens, but where he can find 


himself in a hole that he can not get out of. 

For any business man to coast now means that he prefers to drift with the tide; that he has no definite 
or fixed judgment of the future and that he prefers to drift with gravity, rather than to do some good, old- 
fashioned, hard thinking, in order that he may bring to each day’s problems the best judgment of which 
he is capable. 

Not because the going is so hard, but only because each of us ought to and needs to feel that we have 
the supporting strength and help of our fellow workers, there should be no coasting at this time. 

A review of our future order register shows that there is more of this work to be done than has been 
done. The reason for this lack of interest in future buying, upon the part of the dealer must be sought out. 
Perhaps, like Murphy, “he is coasting.” 


If that is the reason, you must argue him out of his wrong position. 


To say that you have tried and can not do it is to admit that his mind dominates your mind; to 
admit that he has more influence over you than you have over him, and if he has, your positions in life 
and commerce ought to be reversed. 


You, we are sure, have a pride in the excellent service this company has always given to its customers. 
It seems to us that this service can be made a bigger factor than it has ever been before, for getting business, 
if each one of us will “stop coasting” and pedal constantly until we emerge from these unsettled business 


conditions. 


Our buyers have a larger part in our success than we salesmen sometimes are willing to admit. They 
are the delivering end of our battery, and they need signals from the receiving end (the salesmen) to assist 
them in getting the ball over the plate. 


Flash before these buyers, each week, a big stack of future orders, showing them what the trade is 
going to want, and the quantities, and they will get the goods for us. 
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A REMEDY FOR THE TRANSPORTATION 
CRISIS 


Tt HERE has never been a time in the history 
of the United States when the welfare of 
American industries depended so strongly 
on adequate highways. 

The industrial life of the greatest producing 
nation in the world is seriously threatened as a 
result of the inability of the railroads to meet its 
necessary transportation demands. 

The developments of the past few months have 
clearly demonstrated that our present transporta- 
tion facilities are totally inadequate. There is a 
lack of railroad equipment to a degree hardly 
realized by those whose business welfare absolutely 
depends on the proper flow of raw materials and 
finished products. 

There exists to-day a congestion of freight such 
as never before existed in times of peace. 

With the greatest production demand ever 
known, the total number of freight cars now in 
operation is actually less than the number in 
service five years ago, and this condition bids fair 
to remain with us for a long time to come. Com- 
petent transportation experts declare that it will 
take at least five years to build up the railroads of 
this country to a point where they can meet the 
demands of the shippers. 

Unless other channels of transportation are 
utilized, production cannot materially increase dur- 
ing that five-year period, and unless production can 
be increased there can be no radical decline in costs 
of merchandise. 

During the railroad reconstruction period the 
motor truck looms up as the only practical means 
of solving the transportation problem and saving 
American industry. 

Truck transportation is in its infancy. It har- 
bors tremendous possibilities for industrial relief. 
In the matter of the shorter hauls it can do won- 
ders to relieve the present freight congestion. 

The use of the motor truck will not be an injury 
to the railroads. On the contrary, it will materially 
assist them in getting back to a position where 
American industry can be served as it deserves to 
be served. 

The motor truck, however, cannot perform its 
necessary function unless the highways of this 
country are immediately put in proper condition 
for its use. Its success in averting a transportation 
tie-up can come only when decisive action has been 
taken to nationalize the highway improvement pro- 
gram now carried on independently by the in- 
dividual states. The highway problem is distinctly 
a national one. 
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There is already under way a movement, na- 
tional in its scope, the object of which is the better- 
ment of highways and the increasing of motor 
truck transportation. The Federal Highway 
Council, a national organization, is putting its 
efforts behind a campaign to induce Congress to 
appoint a National Highway Commission with 
power to direct a program of inter-state and na- 
tional highway improvement, and to render the 
financial aid required by the separate states in 
carrying out the program. 

The Federal Highway Council believes that it 
is the duty of the Government to take over ap- 
proximately 600,000 miles of main highways of this 
country, to construct and rebuild where necessary 
as a national system, the state to take over about 
240,000 miles as a main state system, and the coun- 
ties to take over 300,000 miles of market county 
roads, making a system of about 600,000 miles, of 
which approximately 250,000 miles have been 
improved. 

At the present time there are practically 350,000 
miles of unimproved highways which must be put 
in shape before motor trucks can be made a real 


factor in transportation. 
The crying need of industry to-day is production. 
A prime factor in production is transportation of 


materials. The only avenue for increased trans- 
portation is good roads. The transportation crisis 
hinges on adequate highways. 

The business element of this country should get 
squarely behind the Federal Highway Council and 
back its efforts collectively and individually. 

Hardware conventions, in common with other 
business organizations, should go on record as 
favoring the creation of a National Highway Com- 
mission, and a program which will mean better 
roads in every State of the Union. 

The relief of the present transportation situation 
is only one of the many angles to be considered. 
When the railroads get back on a normal freight 
carrying basis, the highways will still remain con- 
stantly increasing the business, the wealth and the 
comfort of the country. 

The Government only represents the collective 
individuals of the nation. In the final analysis the 
highway problem, which is a national problem, is 
also an individual problem. It concerns each and 
every American citizen. 

It is to be hoped that the Federal Highway Coun- 
cil will receive the unbiased support and the unsel- 
fish assistance of business interests and that motor 
trucks on good highways will be given an oppor- 
tunity to make freight transportation what as 
American citizens we have a right to expect it to be. 
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Congress’ Work a Jumble of Good and Bad 


President and Congressional Leaders Have Pot-and-Kettle Serap 
—Pay of Postal Service Boosted — Sane Taxation Urged 


WASHINGTON, June 14, 1920. 


HE big white-domed Capitol, de- 
serted by the Congress which ad- 


journed a week ago, has been 
given over to the scrub-ladies and 
gentlemen, and the lofty corridors echo 
only to the footfalls of a few wander- 
ing tourists. The mahogany desks of 
the Senate and the parliamentary 
benches of the House are swathed in 
linen covers, committee rooms have 
been locked up and private secretaries 
have taken the extra‘month’s pay voted 
by Congress and gone to Atlantic City 
for the week end, which is about as 
long as a month’s pay will last these 
days. 

The session wound up in a blaze of 
fireworks. President Wilson denounced 
both House and Senate for things left 
undone, while the Senate and House 
retorted with accusations of things 
which the President has done or failed 
to do, and generally there was an epis- 
copalian atmosphere of moral ill health. 

The pot called the kettle black and 
the kettle responded after the time- 
honored formula. ‘It will puzzle the 
taxpayers who pay the bills to know 
where the honors lie. 


Some Rough Stuff 


Mr. Wilson berated Congress on the 
ground that it failed to reduce the cost 
of living. Congress responded that if 
Mr. Wilson had not refused to act upon 
the recommendations of the Equaliza- 
tion Board that he purchase last year’s 
Cuban sugar crop at 6% cents per 
pound the consumers of the country 
would have been able to procure it at 
8 or 9 cents and would have saved a 
round billion dollars. 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


The President used strong language 
in condemning the Senate for failure to 
the Peace Treaty. The Senate retorted 
that but for the twenty-two votes con- 
trolled by the President and cast 
against the treaty by his orders, the 
United States would have been at peace 
with Germany many moons ago. 

Congress was wasteful and extrava- 
gant in expenditures authorized, de- 
clared the President. Congress appro- 
priated nearly a billion and a quarter 
less for the coming year than Mr. 
Wilson’s Secretary of the Treasury 
demanded, declared the House and 
Senate leaders. 


Why Taxes Are Not Cut 


Congress failed to reduce taxation, 
Mr. Wilson charged. Can’t reduce tax- 
ation with the executive departments 
retaining their war-time pay-rolls and 
miscellaneous expenses, retorted Con- 
gress. 

Just what the historians will have to 
say about the accomplishments of the 
session just adjourned cannot be pre- 
dicted. We are too near the event to 
get the proper perspective. 

Historians, however, will not be apt 
to divide the work of this Congress and 
consider the accomplishments of the 
first session separately from those of 
the second, which-begins in December. 
They will review the work of the entire 
Congress at a unit which means that 
our Solons will have a chance to re- 
deem themselves next winter. 


Modest Increase in Postal Pay 


But whatever the verdict may be 
upon the work of the session as a 
whole every subscriber to HARDWARE 
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AGE who read Editor Soule’s broadside 
on “Our Pennywise Postal System,” 
printed a fortnight ago, will agree that 
both Senate and House deserve a vote 
of thanks from all the people for the 
speedy and skilful handling of the bill 
rushed through in the final jours of the 
session adding approximately $35,000,- 
000 in the aggregate to the beggarly sal- 
aries of nearly three hundred thou- 
sand postal employees. If you have 
missed Soule’s editorial, hunt up your 
copy of HARDWARE AGE for May 27, 
and read it. Then read this: 

The bill which received the Presi- 
dent’s signature last week provides an 
increase averaging $130 a year to more 
than a quarter of a million officials of 
the postal service. 

Of course, if you were a plumber or 
a bricklayer you would not think much 
of this increase, for it is hardly as 
much as you would draw down of a 
Saturday night. But to a hardworking 
letter-carrier, post-office clerk or R.F.D. 
man, it represents the difference be- 
tween being able to get through by the 
skin. of your teeth and being everlast- 
ingly in debt. 

Congress sometimes does things in a 
hurry. This was one of the times. 

The joint commission appointed to 
investigate postal pay reported its new 
schedule early in the week in which 
Congress had decided to adjourn. 
Under the rules of the House, the 
measure would require to be sent to 
the Post-Office Committees of both 
houses and must thereafter be reported, 
debated and passed by the House and 
Senate before it could be signed by the 
President. 

The two Post-Office Committees were 
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ready for the bill, however, and in 
record time they reported it with favor- 
able’ recommendations. The best par- 
liamentarians of the two Houses were 
in charge of the measure and with 
wheels and rails carefully greased they 
sent it through a-whizzing on to its 
destination. 

Here is a synopsis of the increases 
as they apply to the most important 
classifications of the service: 

Letter-carriers.—Average increase of 
$200 a year with a minimum of $1,400 
and a maximum of $1,800. 

Clerks in first- and second-class post- 
offices—Average increase of $200; 
minimum, $1,400; maximum, $1,800. 

Special class.——Increase $150; mini- 
mum, $1,900; maximum, $2,000. 

Watchmen, messengers and laborers. 
—Increase, $125; minimum, $1,350; 
miximum, $1,450. 

Railway postal clerks. — Increase 
ranging from $175 to $300; minimum, 
$1,600; maximum, $2,300. The ten 
existing grades of railway postal clerks 
have been consolidated to six. 

Rural free delivery carrier.—Increase 
averaging $100; minimum, $1,720; 
maximum, $2,160. Rural delivery car- 
riers on motor routes are granted an 
increase of $150, making their yearly 
compensation $2,600. 


Reorganization of Postmasters 


The bill is very comprehensive and 
provides for the reorganization of all 
postmasters into four classifications. 
Those of the first-class will receive 
salaries ranging from $3,200 to $8,000, 
which represents increases of $200 to 
$300. . 

Postmasters of the second-class are 
granted increases ranging from $200 
to $300, making their salaries $2,300 
to $3,000. Assistant postmasters have 
been regraded with increases ranging 


from $150 to $400, thus giving them’ 


salaries from $1,800 to $2,150. 

Third-class postmasters are granted 
increases of $200, the minimum salary 
being $1,000 and maximum $2,200. 

Fourth-class postmasters, not being 
on a salary basis, are not direct bene- 
ficiaries of the bill, but as the com- 
pensation of these officials bears a close 
relation to the volume of business 
annually handled, it is clear that they 
have been helped along by the current 
boom times and have no such com- 
plaint of governmental parsimony as 
have the men whose galaries have not 
been readjusted in twenty years, as is 
the case with several of the most im- 
portant classes of employees in the 
service. 


Public Biggest Gainer 


But after all is said and done, the 
chief beneficiaries of the new salary 
schedule will be the general public— 
the long-suffering dear people who have 
borne the brunt of the demoralized 
postal service, due in part to bad man- 
agement and in part to the loss of 
competent officials who have left the 
service in droves because they could not 
get enough bread and butter, to say 
nothing of meat and potatoes, out of 
Uncle Sam’s picayune salaries. 

Wouldn’t you quit, too, if you were 
confronted with Burleson on one side 
and bankruptcy on the other? 

After all, it is the psychological fact 
of the small increase in pay on which 
the public can figure. That hopeless 
feeling of the neglected clerks which 
has taken the pep out of the service 
has now been dissipated, and if you 
look your letter-carrier over carefully 
the next time he comes around you will 
notice that he has squared his shoulders 
a bit, his spine is straighter, and there 
is a glint of fire in his eye. 


A Little Joke On the Farmers 


ONE funny thing that Congress did 
just before adjourning was to ad- 
vance the position of a measure de- 


signed to bunko the farmers. Just how 
successful the effort will be cannot be 
predicted at this writing. 

Rather more than a month ago the 
House Judiciary Committee reported 
and the House passed a bill to “author- 
ize associations of producers of agri- 
cultural products” for the avowed pur- 
pose of “collectively preparing for 
market and marketing their products.” 
The first section of the bill provides as 
follows: 

“Be it enacted that persons engaged 
in the production of agricultural prod- 
ucts as farmers, planters, ranchmen, 
dairymen, or fruit growers may act 
together in associations, corporate or 
otherwise, with or without capital stock, 
in collectively processing, preparing 
for market, handling, and marketing 
in interstate and foreign commerce, 
such products of their members; and 
such producers may organize and oper- 
ate such associations and make the 


necessary contracts and agreements to 
affect that purpose, any law to the 
contrary notwithstanding; Provided, 
however, That such associations are 
operated for the mutual benefit of the 
members thereof, as such producers, 
and conform to one or both of the 
following requirements: 

“First. That no member of the as- 
sociation is allowed more than one vote 
because of the amount of stock or 
membership capital he may own there- 
in, or, 

“Second. That the association does 
not pay dividends on stock or member- 
ship capital in excess of 8 per centum 
per annum.” 


Does Not Draw Teeth of Trust Laws 


Now, to the man in the street that 
first section reads like a declaration of 
independence of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. The author of the measure 
must have had some such idea, for in 
the second section he provided that if 
the Secretary of Agriculture should 
have reason to believe “that any such 
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association restrains trade or lessens 
competition to such an extent that the 
price of any agricultural product is un- 
duly increased by reason thereof, he 
shall serve’ upon such association a 
complaint stating his charge in that 
respect, to which complaint shall be 
attached or contained therein a notice 
of hearing specifying a day and place 
not less than thirty days after the 
service thereof, and requiring the asso- 
ciation to show cause why an order 
should not be made directing it to cease 
and desist from so restraining trade 
or lessening competition in such 
article.” 

‘ Inasmuch as enhancement of the 
prices to be received for their products 
is the chief purpose of the farmers 
seeking this legislation, it would ap- 
pear that the second section of the 
bill practically nullifies all the privi- 
leges conferred by the first section. It 
may be, however, that the promoters 
regarded the Secretary of Agriculture 
as a special friend who would stand by 
them through thick and thin, refusing 
to issue injunctions no matter how 
much trade in farm produce might be 
restrained. 


Trade Commission Put in Charge 


Anyhow, the House passed the bill 
without change, and sent it over to the 
Senate where it fell into the clutches 
of the bunch of hardfisted lawyers who 
compose the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. These followers of Blackstone 
decided that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture ought not to have any quasi- 
judicial powers conferred upon him, 
so,they struck his name out of the bill 
and inserted, in lieu thereof, the official 
title of one of the most radical but 
cold-blooded organizations of adminis- 
trative authority in the District of 
Columbia, namely, the Federal Trade 
Commission. There must have been a 
twinkle in the eye of old “Hardy 
Canute” Nelson, the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, when he_ sub- 
stituted the name of the Federal Trade 
Commission for that of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and then capped the 
climax by adding the following proviso: 

“Nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed to authorize the creation of, 
or attempt to create, a monopoly, or to 
exempt any association organized here- 
under from any proceedings instituted 
under the Act entitled ‘An Act to 
supplement existing laws against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,’ approved October 
15, 1914, on account of unfair methods 
of competition in commerce.” 

If it takes the farmers of the country 
until after election day to appreciate 
the fact that this bill is bunk from end 
to end, then old Si Corntossel is a much 
bigger fool than I think him. 


Frank G. Bitzer, foreman, Millers 
Falls Co., Millers Falls, Mass., augers, 
ete., has been made superintendent of 
the Brattleboro, Vt., plant recently ac- 
quired by the company. 








Big ‘Taxation Problems 


 prticimatar hundred wholesale grocers 

met at Colorado Springs last 
Thursday and heard William B. Colver, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, make 
a talk on “Problems of Taxation” that 
every business should have heard. Read 
the following extract from this force- 
ful argument, and then write a letter 
to your Congressman telling him that 
you expect him to do his duty next 
winter in the matter of lifting tax 
burdens from the people, and especially 
in exercising the greatest care in spend- 
ing the people’s money: 

“As a result of the war the American 
people find themselves for the first time 
in the history of the Republic, faced 
by such a burden of public debt as will 
make taxation one of the big and ever 
present problem for ourselves, our 
children and our children’s children. 
This being true, it is only ordinary 
prudence and business wisdom that tax- 
ation should be given the same serious 
and careful study that is given any 
other new and vital factor which is 
thrown in to disturb our calculations. 

“We must soon decide upon a taxa- 
tion policy which will distribute the 
burden equitably and bear with the 
least possible weight upon the proc- 
esses of industry and commerce, and 
so bear as lightly as such gigantic load 
can be made to bear upon the ultimate 
consumer—which is every single one 
of us. 

Meet the Issue Squarely 

“We can either go through a long 
and painful period of passing the buck; 
of seeking to escape each his own share, 
or to pass it on, and the tax that some- 
body else passes on; of hiding the tax 
or of taxing by classes—or we can meet 
the issue squarely and have it over with 
once for all. 

“But taxation theories which, if not 
perfect, at least ‘got by’ before the 
war, will not do so now because the 
foundations upon which they were 
based have shifted. Our position with 
relation to the rest of the world has 
vastly changed. 

“From being a debtor nation we have 
become a creditor nation. Before the 
war ten billions of dollars of our secu- 
rities were held abroad and to pay a 
dividend of 4 per cent to foreign se- 
curity holders there was created auto- 
matically a market for four hundred 
million dollars worth of our goods. As 
a result of the war we have brought 
back that ten billions of securities and 
have loaned an additional ten billions 
across the ocean. Now, water will run 
down hill, but it takes a force pump 
or a syphon and some scientific plumb- 
ing to make it run up hill. 

“After the Revolutionary War and 
the Civil War, the United States had 
the world’s greatest reservoir of un- 
developed natural resources awaiting 
the quickening touch of labor and 
capital. We no longer hold that place 
in the scheme of things. It is occupied 
by our sister republics in South and 


Central America, and by Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. 


How to Live Is Daily Problem 


“The days of our carefree national 
childhood are over and we are entered 
upon serious middle life with the busi- 
ness of living a daily problem and 
provision for national old age staring 
us in the face. 

“During these first 
forty-four years of national life we 
have had a wonderful time. We have 
wasted our forests, and our minerals; 
we have thrown hundreds of millions 
of acres of land away. We have dis- 
dained anything so slow as_ inland 
water transportation, while we built 
thousands of miles of paralleling rail- 
roads and now we are breaking the 


hundred and 


backs of those railroads by displacing: 


quick-moving high-rate freight to care 
for mountains of non-perishable low- 
rate commodities. 

“The national crop of youthful wild 
oats has been well sown, and we have 
had a plentiful crop; we are just now 
in the midst of the harvest. “Young 
America carelessly adopted the catch- 
words ‘nothing is certain but death and 
taxes,’ and then laughed the laugh of 
youth at both. 


Productive Effort Penalized 


“From now on taxes must be reckoned 
with and, by-and-large, we must make 
two choices of methods. First, we must 
say whether we will try to hide the 
taxes we must pay or whether we shall 
mark them clearly and plainly, and 
second, we must decide whether we 
shall tax industry, effort, energy, pro- 
ductivity, or whether we shall tax 
idleness, inaction, and failure to pro- 
duce. Up to the present time we have 
chosen to penalize productive effort 
and to bonus speculation and disuse. 

“The more elaborately a tax is hid- 
den the more it costs. The disguise 
costs more than the tax. ' 

“The excess profits tax, never a 
revenue measure, is a penalty upon 
economy, upon conservative capitaliza- 
tion and upon quantity production. It 
was never intended to be a revenue 
measure. It is a cornerstone in the 
present intolerable price-structure and 
it should be repealed. 

“We hear talk of increasing the per- 
centages in the upper brackets of the 
income tax schedule, especially with 
reference to raising another billion or 
two or three to provide a general soldier 
bonus. It is quite easy and extremely 
popular to say ‘tax the rich.’ But what 
we are actually doing now is to tax the 
capital of the rich out of productive 
enterprises and into non-productive. 


How to Beat the Tax Collector 

“As the law stands a man with 
$20,000 income can invest in State or 
municipal bonds, non-taxable, at 4% 
per cent and with practically no risk, 
while to net the same rate of income 
any investment in industry or trade 
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must yield him 5 1/3 per cent—to say 
nothing of the element of risk: The 
man with $50,000 income must receive 
6% per cent from his productive in- 
vestment in order to be able to pay his 
tax and yet net 4% per cent that the 
non-taxable offers him. . The $100,000 
income must earn 10% per cent, and 
the $500,000 income must earn 15 in 
order to net the sure 4% that the non- 
taxable State and municipal bonds pay. 

“Do these roads lead toward quan- 
tity production with lowered costs and 
prices and useful employment for every 
man and every dollar? Or do they lead 
to an orgy of public expenditures and 
a steady reduction of production? 

“I am for public works but only 
when we can afford them and only in 
a reasonable proportion to the total 
national expenditure. I would rather 
see a new factory built up in a town 
than a new post-office or a new city 
hall. I would rather see a new silo 
than a new concrete culvert. I am for 
good roads, but I would rather see the 
good road run from a mill to a freight 
depot than from the sheriff’s office to 
the cemetery. 

“The question of safe, sane, consistent 
taxation is before us. Upon its correct 
solution the welfare of business, and, 
therefore, the public welfare, depends 
in a very large degree.” 

Every Congress mixes more or less 
politics with business but in view of 
the fact that we have had little but 
politics during the past session why 
can’t we have business exclusively next 
winter? 


NOTES 


TRADE 
A new plant is almost completed for 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 


Conn. In it will be manufactured cel- 
luloid handles for cutlery as well as 
celluloid specialties. Because of the na- 
ture of its products the plant is situ- 
ated in an isolated spot in Plainville. 

Syracuse Tire & Rubber Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is now making 200 cord 
tires and 500 tubes a day. Less than 
a year ago its plant site was bare, 
unbroken ground. This progress has 
been made despite the shortage of labor 
and building material. 

The Hardware City Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Conn., has bought the plant 
and equipment of the Elm City Brass 
& Rivet Co., Plainville, Conn., which 
has a floor space of about 18,000 sq. ft. 
The new owners plan to operate the 
new factory along lines employed at 
New Britain. Frank Garrigus, Bristol, 
Conn., will be superintendent of the 
new acquisition. 

The Wickwire-Spencer athletic coun- 
cil, composed of the members of the six 
factories owned by the Wickwire-Spen- 
cer Co., Worcester, Mass., has leased 
the former Y. M. C. A. clubhouse, Lake 
Quinsigamond, and will make some al- 
terations. 

The National Marine Lamp Co., For- 
estville, Conn., ship hardware and ma- 
rine lamps, has added a practical oiler 
to its line. 
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No Price Drop Says Cunningham 


NDER existing conditions the 

trade in general is deeply inter- 
ested in the views of large produc- 
ers or distributors; men whose 
scope of affairs is such as to give 
them a broad outlook on the mer- 
chandising field. 

To satisfy this interest on the 
part of our readers, we publish the 
following digest of business condi- 
tions as outlined by President Cun- 
ningham of Butler Bros.: 

“Through some misunderstanding 
the report has been published in news- 
papers over the country that Butler 
Brothers look for a general decline in 
prices in the near future and a speedy 
return to the pre-war level. 

“The report is incorrect and totally 
misrepresents our view. I am giad, 
therefore, to be able t ostate my own 
opinion in respect to prices. 

“Speaking broadly, commodity prices 
will not be lower before the spring of 
1921, even if then. Not a few goods 
will be higher this fall than they are 
now. For more than six months every 
wholesaler has been contracting for his 
fall supplies at advanced costs. In 
many cases these goods could be re- 
placed to-day, if at all, only at still 
higher prices. 

“In certain lines, notably silks, prices 
had become inflated beyond reason. 
Reduced quotations in such lines are 
not symptomatic of the market as a 
whole. 

“In order to think clearly one must 
discriminate between seasonable and 
staple merchandise. The cut-price sales 
now running over the country are con- 
fined mainly to spring ready-to-wear 
and kindred goods. As in every year 
when the coming of warm weather is 
late, retailers began cutting prices in 
May to avoid carrying the goods over. 

“On staple merchandise there is only 
one legitimate reason why any retail 
merchant should sharply reduce his 
prices and that is the need of liquida- 
tion, even at a loss, in order to meet 
bank obligations. The store which, 
without such compelling reason, can 
now afford to make deep cuts in its 
prices on staple goods, by that very fact 
makes public confession that it has 
been charging an illegitimate profit for 
its wares. 

“Commodity prices in general are 
artificially high. They must come down. 
The sooner they come down the better 
for everyone. But nothing is gained 
by ignoring the plain fact that whole- 
Sale prices (and retail prices) depend 
on the cost of production. Until that 
comes down, talk about a lower level 
of prices is vain. 

“The factors which will make for 
lower prices are undoubtedly gaining 
in momentum. The factors which make 
for higher prices are losing in mo- 


mentum. But the latter are still in 
the ascendant, and no one can say 
when the price-lowering factors will 


become dominant. 


Wages Not Coming Down 


“With higher prices for foodstuffs in 
sight for this fall, wages can not come 
down. There is an absolute shortage 
of the more important raw materials. 
The tie-up in rail and water shipping is 
depriving many mills of the materials 
they need to keep at work. It is a 
certainty that in most lines production 
still lags behind demand. 

“We are in intimate and first-hand 
touch with all markets and it is our 
best judgment that the general level 
of commodity prices will rise somewhat 
before it starts on the inevitable de- 
cline. 

“One sign of returning health is that 
in the last sixty days we note a greatly 
increased demand for the less expen- 
sive grades of merchandise—dependa- 
ble quality goods at moderate prices— 
and a relative falling off in the demand 
for the higher-priced, ‘fancy’ grades 
which have been in such feverish de- 
mand for several seasons. We gather 
from this, and from what many cus- 
tomers have told us, that the mind of 
the buying public is changing. The 
average person seems to be returning 
to the habit of seeking a good article 
at a fair price rather than accepting 
the more expensive thing without ques- 
tion. 

“There is no doubt that one fruitful 
cause of high prices has been this very 
preference of the public for merchan- 
dise whose cost lay largely in trim and 
finish rather than in those qualities 
which make for service and good taste. 
As always, supply has followed de- 
mand. Makers and retailers have con- 
centrated on the ‘fancy’ ends of their 
respective lines at the expense of the 
more moderate- priced goods which 
are normally in greatest demand. Ad- 
vances in ‘fancy’ grades of merchan- 
dise have been very much more marked 
than on the medium-priced grades, on 
which competition is always keen. 


No Medium Priced Goods 


“In many retail stores the public has 
not been given a fair chance to buy 
moderate-priced merchandise. Either 
such goods have not been stocked or 
they have been kept in the background. 
This has served to give the public the 
idea that all goods have advanced 
equally, which is not the case. 

“We think the policy of denying 
people the chance to buy medium-priced 
goods has been short-sighted. It cer- 
tainly is wrong now when the public is 
again asking the price before it makes 
the purchase. 

“We are advising our customers to 
bring to the show places in their stores 
the moderate-priced goods which they 
now have in stock, and to make such 
goods prominent in their advertising 
and show windows as they have not 
been made prominent in several years. 
We know that even in this day of high- 
priced merchandise it is possible for 
the trade to buy goods of dependable 
quality at moderate prices. 
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“So long as everyone who wants to 
work Has a job at good wages, retail 
trade can not be but good. We advise 
our customers to keep their heads. If 
overstocked on seasonable goods or 
those of ‘fancy’ grades they will do 
well, as always, to liquidate—at a loss 
if necessary. 

“In staple merchandise we distinctly 
recommend that prices be figured on 
the basis of actual value without re- 
spect to what individual overstocked 
or hysterical competitors may do.” 


Utilizing the Post in a Store 


In many retail stores there are posts 


or columns used as supports to the 
ceiling, and often these posts can be 
utilized as a basis for store fixtures. 


The store of Adler & Vihstadt, Red 
Wing, Minn., is burdened with several 
such posts, and the proprietors have 
worked out several ingenious devices to 
utilize them. One of these fixtures 
which we illustrate, is used to good 
advantage as a display rack for lan- 
terns, bird cages and similar articles. 
A metal] strap is clamped around the 











| 
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post and from this strap several braces 
radiate, supporting a large circular 
band equipped with hooks. The braces 
hold the band at a sufficient distance 
from the post to allow the lanterns or 
bird cages to hang freely from the 
hooks. When this device is hung full 
of merchandise it affords considerable 
display space and rather improves the 
looks of the store. 


Strauss’ Annual Dance 


The employees of the Strauss Toy 
Shops held their annual] sociable and 
dance at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
June 5. The members of the organiza 
tion that attended represented the 
various stores operated by the Strauss 
Toy Shops at New York and Atlantic 
City. 

The speakers of the evening were: 
Ferdinand Strauss, Paul C. Wolff and 
J. V. Irenius. Mr. Strauss spoke or 
the furtherance of good fellewship and 
co-operation. 
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A Store Paper from Manila—A Demonstration Which 
Results—An Interesting Character Ad. 


Produced Good 


Another Store Paper Publisher 


No. 1 (7 in. x 10 in.) 


HARDWARE AGE not only circulates 
in the United States but goes on little 
journeys across the seven seas. From 
time to time we have made mention of 
foreign hardware men who find HARD- 
WARE AGE essential to their business. 
We have just received an interesting 
letter from the Milton E. Springer Co., 
Plaza Santa Cruz, Manila, P. I. In 


deuceeaeeseninise 


this letter which follows, HARDWARE 
AGE is acknowledged as the sponsor for 
the firm’s new. store publication, 
“Springer’s Hardware News,” the first 
page of which we reproduce. 


The letter: 
April 25, 1920. 
HARDWARE AGE, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 
We have been interested in the 
section of HARDWARE AGE devoted 
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where you can buy quality and secure service 


more effective way than in a Store Paper. 


and inspect our goods. 





A WORD OF GREETING 


In our endeavor to keep our customers and friends informed as to the quality ‘of our goods and the 
nature of the merchandise which we have on hand, we plan to issue this store paper from time to time. 
Whenever you buy hardware, paint, tools, plumbing, lubricating oils and greases, it is your place to know 


We believe that we can tell many interesting things about the various lines which we carry in no other 
If you approve of our efforts we would be glad to have you say 
so and we shall be pleased to hear from our patrons and friends at any time or have them call at our store 








REBUILDING BUT DOING 
BUSINESS 





Despite Oonstruction Work We Are 
Able to Serve Customers. 





Perfons who visited our store a week 
or 30 ago must have thought we were 
ourselves to prepare for 
Across the front of 


entrenching 


some surt of attack 






our store a large ditch, 6 feet deep and 
five feet wide, was being dug. 
And it as true we are entrench 


ing, for we are rebuilding our store 
and bodegas The work has been in 
progress for some months, and observers 
up Escolta must have noticed 
t structure which looms up 
r right on the banks of the es 
tero We have com*leted two stories 
of the new building 1n the rear, but are 
only just starting up front 

But despite the confusion incident 7 
tw re ing we are able to serve our 
ustomers and are doing more business 
than ever The worst of the muss will 









be over in the front of the store when 
the cemént foundation is poured and 
the big concrete pillars have been start 


AMALGAMATED COMPOSITIONS 
ON ALL ARMY TRANSPORTS 


The Amalgamated Paint Company, 
manufacturers of marine paint, has 
furnished all bottom paints for the 
U. 8. Army Transports in service en 
both the Pacifie and Atlantic for. the 
past 15 years. It is an hohor to'’rep 
resent a company with such an envi- 
able, business record. 








Decorators 
Do Best Work 


ONCE-OVER TILLER PROVES 
ITS MERIT 


Pounds Up Bone-Dry, Rock-Hard Soil 
in Test at Mufioz Farm School. 





In @ try-out at the Central Luzon 
Agricultural School at Mujioz, Nueva 
Esija, on Saturday, February 14, the 
Once Over “Tilles pivvent ite —wadiwroney 
for use in Philippine soil, The Once- 
Over was hitehed to a Cleveland Trae 
tor and set to plowing in soil as hard 
and dry as two months of drougth van 
make it. Although plowing as deep as 
six inches the revolving tiller pounded 
the heavy lumpstas they were turned 
over into the nearest approach to a 
seed bel that would be possible in such 
ground Farm experts at Mujioz state.! 
that they doubted whether a heavy dis 
condition that the Once-Over which 
condition that the Onece-Over which 
plowed and harrowed at the same time. 

A six H. P gasolene engine mount 
ed on the plow supplies the power for 
keeping the tiller, which is a set ot 
revolving knives, im operation The 
Once-Over engine has wonderful power 


and never balked once, while the load 


A New Store Paper from the Philippines 
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to “Publicity for The Retailer” and 
in line with its suggestions have 
published a store paper, a copy of 
the first issue we enclose. 

This is a new departure in ad- 
vertising in the Philippine Islands 
but we are confident it will be pro- 
ductive, especially in the provinces 
outside of Manila. é 

We plan to make this a monthly 
paper in which we can promote the 
various lines which we handle. 

Yours very truly, 
MILTON E. SPRINGER Co., 
(Signed) G. L. Mulhee, 
Advertising Manager. 


We are glad to learn that through 
our featuring of the store paper, that 
the Springer Co. decided to join the 
ranks of the hardware merchants al- 
ready building sales and_ profits 
through the regular publication of 
store papers. The Springer Co. will 
find the store paper one of its most 
valuable publicity investments and we 
look to see “Hardware News” a per- 
manent institution. 

Hardware News makes an auspicious 
start, it consists of 8 pages, each page 
being 3 cols. wide. It is printed on 
newsprint paper in one color. 

The first page shows the general 
make-up of this enterprising store 
paper. Each page contains one or 
more display ads and these ads cer- 
tainly reflect much credit on the man 
who arranged them. These ads are in- 
serted according to our suggestions 
made at different times to the effect 
that it is necessary to have the read- 
ing matter in a _ store paper pre- 
dominate at all times. The Springer 
Co. has secured a fine balance between 
reading matter and advertising through 
using only one large ad on a page of 
two or three single column sizes. 

The result is that there is plenty of 
display advertising, yet every page 
carries its quota of reading matter, 
never less than 1/3 the total space and 
more often % page. 

Introducing “Pete” 
No. 2 (2 cols. x 9 in.) 


“Pete” is a character just adopted 
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from pete- 


Dear Foks 


Ime to speke a few words ev'ry week 
to you thru this her paper fer that there 
Tennysee store down on 14th bullyvard 
you know the place where they sell ev'ry 
thing fer a feller to work with. 


Them foks have give me no end or 
truble¥bout writen fer them. We dickered 
‘bout the price ime to git fer this here truble 
of spindin lots of my valuble hours thinkin 
out things to say lle not say what they say 
is enuf fer me, but maybe you foks can help 
me to git more if ime on the job ev’ry week, 
i want you foks to come and buy lots of stuff 
from now henceforth an once enawhile Say a 
word about reedin in this her paper "bout 
what i got to Say, then them tennysee fok 
will see what a good puller i am an raze my 
Pay 

Speakin "bout this here store they 
have, i notice they have them boys what 
works there always doin somthing if they 
aint sellin they brush up stock an fixin things 
soas you kaint help seein what you Want, i here them always a 
fussin bout not bein able to git goods what they buy fer the trade, 
an if you new how much truble the: have gitten goods i expeck 
you woodnt think they wusnt trien to nave ev'ry thing you call fer 





they sure try cause i no they lose munny ev'ry time they miss 
sellin what you foks calls fer, en i don’t want you foks to fergit 
that sure, just keep comin en mebby the War will soon be over en 


they kan git the goods what has been bot so long 


A order taker was tn the store today en he said his house 
had done sold more goods than he could ship this year Wonder 
pecks foks around here to do fer things to work with 
must lot of fellers not be doin much or they’ would 
have more goods to sell, ile say it too that more foks has got to 
work or we wont have no lower prices in kingdom come, eausé les 
foks workin mak®s goods scarcern hen teeths, but i aint to rite 
pollyticks this time them tenmysee foks wants Me to help to sell 
hardwear and Plows and so On 








y way 


next week tle be a-sayin somthing bout what they got fo 
sell after + look over their line. hoping to find you all the same 


yours Trully 


Pete. ter 





This Is “Pete’s” First Appearance 


by The Tennessee Hardware Co., Hum- 
boldt, Tenn. It might be well to state 
that this is not a syndicated affair but 
purely local effort and original with 
Harris J. Nelson, who is manager of 
the firm. 

Mr. Nelson says: “Our idea in us- 
ing this character and his expressions 
is to have something different from the 
usual ads as we feel that this idea will 
make a more lasting impression.” 

The manner in which the character 
is introduced in the opening para- 
graphs is unique: it is well worth read- 
ing. 

We believe the use of a character in 
hardware advertising is good business. 
It is trade-marking the store after the 
manner of a manufacturer trade-mark- 
ing his product. Several hardware men 
are now using characters with notably 
good results. We think however, that 
there should be a regular schedule of 
ads in which items are featured in 
regular style. In these ads, the char- 
acter could simply tie up to an open- 
ing paragraph or be used to feature 
some special item. 

An Idea for the Fourth 
No. 3 (3 

The Decoration Day ad used by Gold- 
‘amp Bros., Ironton, Ohio, is an idea 
which can be adapted for the coming 
Fourth of July. A few slight changes 
in the heading and text and the same 
border and inside cut could be used. 

We think it a mighty good idea for 
the hardware merchant to tie up to 
holidays and special occasions. It 
makes his advertising timely and pro- 


cols. x 10 in.) 






vides a change of approach which is 
bound to prove beneficial. 

The Goldcamp ad is carefully laid 
out and well written. 


Metropolitan Association 
Recommends Emblem 


The Metropolitan Hardware Asso- 
ciation at its last regular meeting of 
the season held at the Hardware Club, 
253 Broadway, New York, May 28, in- 
dorsed the hardware emblem recently 
adopted by the Brooklyn Hardware 


Dealers’ Association and recommended 
to the five associations that make up the 
membership of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation that the Brooklyn emblem be 
Metropolitan 


adopted throughout the 


93 


district by all members of the five as- 
sociations as a distinctive and repre- 
sentative sign of the hardware trade. 
Action will be taken at the regular 
meetings of the members’ associations. 

The increased cost of doing business 
was discussed from many angles by the 
delegates present and the general con- 
clusion was that dealers throughout the 
Metropolitan district have been doing 
approximately 60 to 70 per cent better 
business during the first part of this 
year, both in cash sales and new trade, 
than was done during the correspond- 
ing period of 1919. 

Various matters of routine business 
were discussed and disposed of for the 
season. President Bedford presided, 
and adjourned the sessions of the As- 
sociation until fall. 
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Place flowers on the graves of those departed, 
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HE general tone of the hardware 

I business during the past week 
in and around New York, has 
been somewhat apathetic, and quite a 
number of cancellations of orders on 
many seasonable articles have been 
received by both jobbers and manufac- 
turers. The freight congestion con- 
tinues to hamper trade. The largest 
movement of merchandise is through 
the channels of private sidings and by 


means of motor trucks. The Mer- 
chants’ Association is continuing its 
activities to have freight moved by 


non-union truckmen, and has already 
employed sixteen trucks manned by 
ex-service men to start the movement 
of freight that has lain on the water 
front for nearly two months. A prac- 
tical .example of what .the freight 
situation is is shown in the fact that 
factory shipments started last March 
have just been received during the past 
week in New York. 

Some of the large New York business 
men have come to regard the general 
political situation as an important 
factor that may have a tendency to 
temporarily influence prices for both 
partisian and sentimental reasons. It 
is perhaps doubtful though that this 
will have any appreciable effect on 
hardware. 

Several important advances occurred 
during the past week. 

Floor hinges are now being quoted 
at $19.20 plus 124% per cent. Wooden 
push buttons are now selling at $1.25 
per doz. Annunciator wire is $4.16 
per doz. in half-pound coils and $8.16 
per doz. in one pound coils. It is re- 
ported that the entire line of Yankee 
tools has been advanced 10 per cent. 
Enterprise food choppers and coffee 
mills have been advanced 10 per cent. 

Rural mail boxes are now selling at 
$16 per doz. Hose connectors are 
quoted list plus 30. Star drills, discount 
50 and 10 per cent. Joint runners have 
been advanced and are now selling 
No. 1 $27.60 per doz., and No. 3 $50 
per doz. 

Agricultural wrenches now take a 
discount of 33 1/3 per cent. Oily waste 


cans have been advanced 10 per cent. 
Wooden coat hangers are now $4 per 
hundred. 





NEW YORK 


The E. Jenckes Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has advanced prices on bright 
wire and wire housefurnishing goods 
of their manufacture 10 per cent. 


Auger Bits.—The demand for auger 
bits continues good. Prices are firm. 

Quarter-inch auger bits, $5; three-eighth 
inch, $5; half-inch, $5; three-quarter inch, 
$7, and one inch, $9.50. Discounts are list 
plus 17% per cent with an extra discount 
of 5 per cent for box lots. 

Axes.—Orders for axes have de- 
creased slightly, and have only been 
fair during the past week. Prices for 
future deliveries are: 


Long Island axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $23.15 
per doz.; 2% to 3 Ib. $23.15 per doz. 
Conn. pattern axes, 3 to 3% Ib., $23.15; 
3% to 4 Ib., $23.40 per doz. Flint Edge 
axes, 3% to 4% Ib., $23.68; 4 to 5 Ib., 
$23.94 per doz. Dack axes, $21.55, and fire 
axes, $30 per doz. All less 5 per cent, 
crate lots of half dozen. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Interest in bolts 


and nuts remains in a very healthy 
condition: 


Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are be- 
ing quoted list plus 5 to plus 10 per cent. 
Machine bolts, all sizes, 5 per cent off to 
list net. Stove bolts are being quoted 50, 
10 and 5 to 60 and 5 per cent. Common 
tire bolts, 40 per cent; sink bolts, 50, 10 
and 5 to 65 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, 
per cent; brass, 4 to 8 in., 50 


iron, 25 
per cent; 


19 to 12 in., 38% and 5 per cent; 14 in., 
334%, per cent. Stove rods, 33% per cent. 


Lock washers, 40 per cent. 

Iron rivets are generally held at 20 per 
cent. Black tinners’ rivets, 20 per cent. 
Tinned tinners’ rivets, 30 and 5 per cent. 


Cultivators.—In spite of the lateness 


in the season and the limitation of 
stock the demand for cultivators is 
good. 


Three-prong, long-handle cultivators, $9.80 
per doz.; five-prong, long-handle cultiva- 
tors, $13.20 per doz. 

Farming Tool Handles.—Interest for 
farm handles has not been so active 
this week. Jobbers expect more orders 
in early July. Deliveries are poor. 

Hay fork handles, bent, 5 ft., $5, plus 5 
per cent; 6 ft., $7.70, plus 5 per cent; 
hay fork handles, straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per 
doz., plus 5 per cent; 6 ft., $6.70 per doz., 
plus 5 per cent. Long handle manure fork 


handle, $4.40 per doz., plus 5 per cent; 
wooden D manure fork handle, $6.90 per 
doz., plus 5 per cent. Six-ft. rake handle, 


Shank hoe 
per cent. 
plus 5 per 


$6.20 per doz., plus 5 per cent. 
handle, $3.40 per doz., plus 5 
Spade handles, $7.10 per doz., 
cent. Malleable D spading fork handle, 
$5.75, plus 25 per cent. Wooden D spad- 
ing fork handle, $6.90, plus 5 per cent. 
Farming tool handles generally § are 
quoted in this section at discount plus 5 
per cent. Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet 


handles are quoted discount plus 25 per 
cent. Axe handles, discount plus 35 per 
cent. 
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PUTT Tis 


Fly Traps and Swatters.—Both of 
these items are still selling strong. 

Fly swatters, wire mesh cloth, corduroy 
bound, wooden handle, $1.20 per doz.; wire 


cloth, black enamel handle, $1.50 per doz, 
Tempered steel wire, black wooden handle, 
14% in. over all, $1.70 per doz. 

Fly traps, galvanized wire cloth, tin 
cover and base, height 5% in., diameter 
4 3/16 in., $1.60 per doz Black painted 
wire cloth, tin base and cover, $3.50 per 
doz. 

Galvanized Ware.—Interest in gal- 


yanized ware remains steady and con- 
sistent. 


Galvanized sheet is still being quoted: 
No. 28 gage, $10 to $11.50 base per 100 Ib 


Galvanized pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.75; 
12-qt., $6.65; 16-qt., $8.90; heavy, 12-qt., 
$8.70; heavy, 16-qt., $12. Wash tubs, No. 
1, $16.80; No. 2, $18.60; No. 3, $22.05; all 
per dozen. 

Game Traps.—Jobbers are booking 
“futures” on game traps. There is 


some concern being felt over a possible 
shortage this fall. 


with chains 
$2.01 


No. 0, $1.7) 
doz.; No. 1%, 
$4.21 per doz.; No. 3, 

$8.60 per doz.; No 
rat traps, $9.25 


“Triumph” 
per doz.; No. 1, 
3.05 per doz.; No. 2, 
ar doz.; No. 4, 
per doz. French 


aww 
2 a 
_ 


Garden Tools.—The demand for gar- 
den tools of all kinds continues, although 
in some instances jobbers report that 
several cancellation have been received 


for essentially seasonable articles. 
Prices continue firm and stocks are 
light. 

Lawn rollers are being quoted list plus 
10 per cent. 

Socket hoes are $8.84 to $9.50 per doz.; 
riveted shank hoes, blue finish, $4.01 to 
$4.10 per doz.; solid shank hoes, bronze 


finish, $7.97 to $8.60 per doz.; mortar hoes, 
9 in., $11.41 to $11.80 per doz. 


Hedge shears, 8 in., $1.40 each: 9 in., 
$1.65 each; 10 in., $1.99 each; No. 101, 
8 in., $1.50 each; 9 in., $1.75 each; 10 in., 
$2.05 each. 

Malleable iron rakes, 10-tooth, $4.56 per 
doz.; 14-tooth, $5.11 per doz.; 16-tooth, 
$7.42 per doz.; steel rakes, 10-tooth, $7.60 


to $8.90 per doz.; 14-tooth, $9.15 to $10.45 
per doz.; 18-tooth, $10.65 per doz. Wooden 
lawn rakes, wooden bows, $5.78 to $6.50 
per doz.; steel bows, $7.50 to $8.05. Wooden 
hay rakes, 2 wire bows, $4.95 per doz.; 3 
aluminum bows, $7.81 per doz.; 2 wooden 
bows, $4.80; 3 steel bows, $7. 

Spading forks, 4 tang, malleable D han- 
dle, strapped, $11.82 per doz.; wooden D 
handle, strapped, 4 tang, $15.40 per doz.; 
4 tang, extra heavy, wooden PD handle, 
$17.71 per doz. 

Manure forks, 4 tines, strapped, 4%-ft 
handle, $12.79 per doz.; 4 tines, plain fer- 
rule, 4%4-ft. handle, $11.33 per doz.; 5 tines, 
strapped ferrule, 4%-ft. handle, $15.10 per 
doz.; 4 tines, wooden D handles, plain fer- 
rule, $13.74 per doz.; malleable D handle, 
4 tines, plain ferrule, $11.04 per doz.; mal- 
leable D handle, 4 tines, strapped, $13.75 
per doz.; wooden D handle, 4 tines, 
strapped, $15.72 per doz. 

Hay forks, 2 tines, 5%4-ft. 
ferrule, $10.29 per doz.; 3 


handle, 
tines, plain 


plain 
fer- 
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doz.; 
handle, 


handle, $11.59 per 
ferrule, 514-ft, 


rule, 5%%4-ft. 
tines, strapped 
$13.14 per doz. 
Garden Barrows.—The shortage con- 
tinues in this line, and as a result the 
demand is perhaps heavier than normal 
especially for this time of the year. 
Painted and varnished garden 
48-in. handles, body 21% x 14% 
$45 per doz.; 60-in. handles, body 
x 15% in., $60 per doz.; 60-in.- 


barrows, 
x 12% in., 
28 x 19% 
handles, 





body 28 x "21% = DP hh, per doz.; 
63-in. handles, body 29% x 25 x 21% in 
$73 per doz.; 72-in. handles, body 41% x 
26 x 21 in., $120 per doz. 

Laborers’ Canal Barrows.—Half bolted, 
wood wheel, $36 per doz.; iron wheel, $40 
per doz.; full bolted iron wheel, $44 per 
doz. 


Ice Tongs.—A number of jobbers 
report that they have received a few 
future orders for ice tongs for fall 
delivery. 


Wrought steel tongs, tool steel points, 


japanned black, 10-in., $17 per doz.; 11-in., 
$18; 14-in., $23; 17-in., $27; 20-in., $32; 
24-in., $37. Solid steel ice tongs, swell 
handles, drop forged hardened points, 
japanned red, 11l-in., $32 per doz.; 15-in., 
$35; 17-in., $40; 24-in., $45, with new dis- 
count of 25 and 5 per cent. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—These items 
lead the list of all the seasonable 
articles being sold at the present time 
in local jobbing and retail circles. All 
sizes and styles are in excellent demand 
and jobbers are experiencing difficulty 


in getting goods. 


Full size cans and tubs, dasher with 
double scrapers, 1-qt., $4 net; 2-qt., $4.60 
net; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., $17.10; 
12-qt., $16. 65. Fre -ezer with Duplex dasher, 
double self- adjusting scraper, 1-qt., $4.85: 
2-qt., $5.65; 4-qt., $8.25; 6-qt., $10. 45; 8-qt., 
$13.50 12-qt., $21.55 net. All take ‘a dis- 
count of 40 per cent. Vacuum freezer 
1-qt., $4; 2-qt., $5, less one-third each. 

Ice Skates.—Several future orders 


were received during the past week by 
some of the local jobbers. . Deliveries 
cannot be made until fall but a good 
deal of interest is expected to develop 
as the fall progresses. 


Ice 
ished, 
Men’s 
nickel 
$1.83 
nickel 


skates, runners of cast 
$1.04 per pair; ladies’ 
hockey skates, cast 
plated, $1.40 per pair; 
per pair. Hardened 
plated, $1.88 per pair; 
$2.48. Tempered steel blades, 
ished, full nickel plated, all 
per pair. 


Lanterns.— Most of the demand for 
lanterns is confined to futures, although 
small lot buying is reported in some 


steel, pol- 
style, $1.31. 
steel blades, 
ladies’ same, 
steel blades, 
girls’ same 

extra pol- 

sizes, $2.75 


quarters. 
Dietz Hy-lo lanterns, $8.25 per doz 
Monarch lanterns, $8.50; Blizzard lanterns, 
oF 


$13; Eureka 
Blizzard Mill 

Linseed Oil.—The oil market is in 
every respect sluggish with future 
basis being quoted at $1.50 for carlots. 


Driving lantern, $17 
lanterns, $31. 


Office of HARDWARE 


Chicago, 


AGE, 
June 7. 
T is apparent that there is an im- 
provement in the production situa- 
tion. But that indicates by no means 
any relief in the shortage situation 
which has gripped the hardware world. 
Transportation conditions are about as 
bad as they have been. Until there is a 
marked improvement in this direction, 
dealers need not look for orders filled 
complete or any material reductions. 


Spot quotations are: $167 carlots; 
$1.70 for 5 bbl. and more, and $1.73 for 
5 bbl. and less. Boiled oil is 2 cents 
extra, double boiled oil is 3 cents extra, 
and oil in half bbls. is 5 cents extra. 
Nails.—Several carloads of nails were 
received during the the past week by 
some of the local jobbers, but they 
will all be allotted out on back orders. 
No material improvement has _ been 
effected or is to be expected for some 
time to come, in the opinion of the 
leading authorities on the subject. 
Current prices prevailing in this section 





vary considerably. For wire nails the 
prices range from $5.25 to $8 base per 
keg. For cut nails (which are almost off 
the local market entirely) prices range 
from $8.25 to $10 base per keg. It should 
be further noted that only small! lots are 


obtainable anywhere in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. papers are 
quoted by local jobbers at two-thirds off 
Quarter-pound papers take a discount of 


10 per cent. Set screws, iron, 50, 10, 5 per 
cent off. Cap screws, 50 and 10 per cent 
off Galvanized nails, 25-lb. boxes, 4D, 
$8.65; 6D, $8.55; 8D, $8.45; 10D, $8.40; 
20D, $8.35. Galvanized roofing he ee 
12, $10. Plain roofing nails, 1 12, $7.20. 

Naval Stores.—This aa is still 
affected by the coastwise shipping 


strike and is greatly hampered by lack 
of stores. Prices are subject to wide 
fluctuation. 


Turpentine is being qouted from 
$1.90 to $2.00 per gal., f.o.b. New York. 
Rosin, on a basis of 280 lb. per bbl., 
as is common to good strained, is 
$19.50; D grade is $20.30; E grade is 
$20.35; F grade $20.40, and best W W 
is $23.00. 


Rope.—The local rope market is 
somewhat dull and small interest only 
is being manifested for futures. The 
leading authorities are of the opinion 
that there is little likelihood of any 
further advances in the price of Manila 
rope for some time to come, some going 
so far as to assert that there is on the 
other hand a very strong probability of 
price reductions taking place some time 
around the early part of September. 


Jute rope, No. 1, 17%c. to 18¢.; jute 
rope, No. 2, 16%c. to 17c.; jute twine 
wrappings, best grade, 32c. to 37c.; India 
hemp twine, 6-in., 26c. to 28c. ‘Manila 
rope, best grade, 28c. to 28%c.; hardware 
grade, 25c. to 26%c.; bolt rope, 33c. to 
34%c.; sisal rope, pure, % in., 19c. to 
22l%c lath yarn, ‘first grade. 


Roofing and Building Paper.—There 
is a healthy demand for roofing and 
building paper of all kinds and a great 
deal of difficulty is being experienced 
by some jobbers in getting stock. 


$2.10 to $3.45 per roll; 
per roll; 3 ply, $2 to 


CHICAGO 


Claims are being made by some West- 
ern railroads that they are loading cars 
up to the records of before the strike 
in March. This is probably so, but has 
had no marked influence on conditions. 

Wire cloth and poultry netting are 
bones of contention with the dealer. 
Many of them bought last August but 
have not received goods except small 
shipments from stock by jobbers. Many 
dealers are entirely out of this material 
right in the heart of the season. 


Tar paper, 1 ply. 
2 ply, $1.60 to $2.85 


$3.35 per roll. Rubber roofing pape 1 pl 
$1.95 to $3.15 per roll; 2 pi 5 1 
per roll; 3 ply, $2.95 

Lawn Sprinklers.—Interest is 
good in this line with Price 


Gold lacquered 
eter, $1.40 per 
kler, 8 in. diar 
kler with 3 
head, $14 per I l 
high, brass head, $16 per doz } br 
arms, 24 in. high, brass head, $2 


Sprayers.—Jobbers report 


$4.40 per roll 





doz 


activity 





and interest in this line with a much 
reduced stock on hand. 

One-pint sprayer, ti! tank, 353.69 
doz.; 1-qt. sprayer, tin tank, $1.75 per doz 
l-qt. tin sprayer with isS tal ) 
doz. 

Screws.—There seems to be a good 
deal of scarcity in this line in many 


local jobbers report that 
satisfac- 
difficulty 


places, and 
their screw business is highly 
tory, although there is some 
in obtaining adequate supplies. 

Flat-head 
cent discount, 
55 and 15 per cent 
and 15 per cent; round-head 
57% and 15 per cent. Lag 


andl 15 per 
rews, 
67 le 


bright ws, 70 
flat-head galvanized 

round-head blued 
nickel-plated, 
screws, 20 per 


sere 


cent. Jack screws, 15 per cent Iron ma- 
chine screws, 60 per cent Brass machine 
screws, 50 per cent Screw anchors, 50 
per cent; lag screw shields, 33% and 5 
per cent; iron set screws, 40 and 5 per 
cent; hexagon head cap screws, 40 per 
cent. 3ench screws, plus 40 per cent. 


Stove Pipe.—There is only small and 
scattered interest being manifested in 


this line, most of the buying interest 
seems to be holding off awaiting 
eventualities. Current prices are: 

Stove pipe 4-inch $3.75 per dozen 
lengths; 5-inch, $4.25 per dozen lengths; 
6-inch, $5 per dozen engths. 


Water Pots.—There is a good in- 
terest being shown for water pots and 
sprinklers of all kinds, although there 
is said to be a greater conservatism in 
this line at present than at any time 


during the present season. 

Galvanized iron water pots, with zine 
roses, 6 qt., $11.25 per doz S qt 13.1 
per doz.; 12 qt., $17.30 per doz 

Wire Goods.—The shortage of wire 
goods of all kinds continues and the 
demand is correspondingly heavy. 


Some jobbers believe it is increasing 
and furthermore, they entertain the 
belief* that the shortage is apt.to con- 
tinue for well on to another year. 


mesh wire per 100 Ib 


Galvanized square 


from New York stock is quoted as follows 

x 2, $6: 2% x 2%. $6.20; 3 3, $6.25 
te 4.86.50 5x 5. $6.5 0: 6 x 6, “Sao 
$7.50. For 50 linea] feet rolls add 15 cents 
per 100 ft. Add ‘; cent per sq. ft. for 
widths narrower than 24 inches and wider 
than 48 inches. 

Dull galvanized wire with copper edge 





12 M per 100 sq. ft., $4: 14 M sq 
ft.. $4.25: heavy, per 100 sq. ft.. $5.50 
Poultry netting is now quoted at 3 
cent discount 
Builders’ hardware is not very ac- 


tive but prices stay stiff. Production 
must be heavier before stocks are filled 
and there can be any price decline. 
Building activity seems to be confined 
quite largely to the business field and 
repair work and in this latter connec- 
tion there is not any big demand for 
builders hardware. 

Brake lining, auto accessory jobbers 
say, is due for a 10 per cent tilt. 

Glass, it is said, will be no lower. 
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Rope is said to be more scarce and 
prices are up about Ic. 

Manufacturers have withdrawn prices 
on ice skates and say they are sold out 
for 1920. 

The paint market is strong. 
oil is slightly higher. 

Small churns are in better supply. 
One jobber has a complete stock and 
two carloads on the way and urges 
salesmen to push a well known line. 

There seems to be a real healthy con- 
dition in the automobile accessory field. 
Production is good and shipments are 
coming through with fair regularity. 
Demands are heavy, the height of the 


Linseed 


lots of 


lots of 250 to 500, 50c. each; 500 
to 1000, 47c. each; lots of 1000 and up- 
ward 45c. each. Hel-Fi Tractor Special, 
lots of 1 to 100, $1 each; lots of 100 to 
250, 95c. each; lots of 250 to 500, 90c. 
each; lots of 500 to 1000, 87\%4c. each; lots 
of 1000 and upward, 85c. each. mse ©. 
Titan plugs, 68c, each; A. C. Cico plugs, 
fsc. each; Champion X, 59c. each; Cham- 


pion ), 62c. each; Champion Heavy Duty, 
73c. each; Splitdorf plugs, 62%c. each; 
Unitel plugs, Junior, small lots, 40c. 
each; lots of 100 or over, 37%c. each; 


United Giant Heavy Dut'y, small lots, 60c. 
each; lots of 100 or over, 57%4%c. each. 
Axes.—Fall orders are coming in. 
There is a shortage in hickory handles 
blamed by the manufacturer onto the 
lumber industry. Prices are firm. 


We quote stocks, 
Chicago: First bitted 


f.o.b. 


axes, 


from jobbers’ 
quality single 





Hardware Age 


drawn by leading jobbers on coal hods 
and stope pipe. It is said by the manu. 
facturers that they cannot get steel 
sheets from which to make this mate- 
rial. Future orders are being filled 
but the dealer who has not protected 
himself on this material is quite apt to 
be left out in the cold. 

Cutlery.—-To-day’s situation sees no 
ray of hope. Production is hopelessly 
behind. Manufacturers report it next 
to impossible to get enough skilled ma- 
terial to take care of demands. Pocket 
cutlery and kitchen knives are both 
very short. The scissor situation shows 
no betterment. 


Improvement Is Slow; Railroad Situation Still the Limiting Factor 


Producers and industrial consum- 
ers of steel are still so involved in 
delivery troubles that new buying and 
developments affecting prices are en- 
tirely secondary. In some published 
statements the week’s railroad move- 
ment of iron and steel has been put 
too favorably. Chicago has made 
practically no gain, and concerning 
Pittsburgh conditions reports are con- 
flicting. However, the strike is wear- 
ing out, and in some districts more 


rapid improvement is promised for 
the coming fortnight. 

The view is quite general in the 
trade that the steel market is un- 
affected by the recent reductions in 
some merchandising lines, yet the 
marked drop in inquiry has raised 
some new questions. The different 


products are differently affected. To 
secure several thousand tons. of 
shapes, 3.15c., Pittsburgh, was named 
by a mill that has adhered to 4c., and 
1000 tons of plates were sold at less 
than 3.50c. But in steel bars the ex- 
cess of demand over supply leaves 
them the conspicuously strong feature 
they have been for months. At the 
same time a Western independent 
producer continues to sell bars to its 
customers at 3c., Pittsburgh. 


Plates and structural shapes are 


season being here. Tires and tubes are 
steady and rumors of an advance do 
not seem to be very well grounded. 

Automobile Accessories.—Spark plugs 
are in good supply. Bumpers and 
wrenches are short. Prices are steady 
and the average order is being filled 
with fair completeness. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Chicago: Two-cylinder foot pumps, $1.25 
each; Simplex Jack No. 36, $2.10 each; 
Stewart Hand Horn, $3 each; Howe Spot 
Light $3.65 each; Weed Chains, 30 x 3%, 
$2.65 per pair; Inner Tubes, red, 30 x 34, 
$2.95 each; Grey, $2.25 each. Lyon's 
bumpers, $9 each. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Hercules Giant, lots of 1 to 59, 
soc. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62144c. each; 
lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each. Her- 
cules Junior, lots of 1 to 50, 40c. each; lots 
of 50 to 100, 37%c. each; lots of 100 to 
500, 35e. each: lots of 500 to 1000, 323%4e. 
each: lots of 1000 and upward, 31c. each 
Hel-Fi standard plugs, lots of 1 to 1060, 
hoc. each: lots of 100 to 250, 52c. each; 








(From THE IRON AGE) 


chiefly talked of in connection with 
any easing from the rigid price stand 
of early April. But on export plates 
there has been no yielding. Some 
further plate business has been placed 
here by English and Scotch shipyards, 
and one large export company’s May 


bookings in various finished products 
were the largest month’s total this 
year. 

The fuel situation still hampers 
some pig iron and steel producers 
seriously. Foundries in all parts of 


the country are crippled for lack of 
coke, and in turn lack of castings is 
cutting down operations of machine 
shops and automobile factories. 


The decrease in automobile produc- 
tion is due in part, however, to a 
slump in demand for all but the 


cheaper cars. Men laid off by auto- 
mobile makers at Detroit have ap- 
peared in the Chicago district seek- 
ing work at steel plants. These are 
indications that in certain Central 
Western districts some of the un- 
employment recently reported is due 
to a slowing of business apart from 
that caused by the railroad strike. 
No more is heard of the, feverish ef- 
forts of buyers to secure wire nails 
without regard to price. But quite an 
active export demand has sprung up. 


3-lb. to 4-Ib., $16.50 per doz. base; double 
hitted, $22.50 per doz, base, 

Alarm Clocks.—No improvement is 
found in this field. The scarcity which 
has obtained since the days of Uncle 
Sam going to war has not abated. 
Dealers need not expect shipments and 
it looks as if it would take months to 
improve the situation. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks,  f.o.b. 
Chicago: The American alarm clock, doz. 
lots, $13.84 per doz.; Sleepmeter alarm 
clock, $18.36 per doz., net; Ironclad alarm 
clock, $22.29 per doz., net. Big Ben and 
Baby Ben, $28.78 per doz, net.-+ 


Builders’ Hardware —Western ware- 
houses are not well stocked and jobbers 
find it very hard to get the material 
they want. The demand is not brisk 
but is heavier than it was a year ago. 
Prices are firm to strong. 
have been with- 


Coal Hods.—Prices 


Central Western makers have been 
quoting wire nails for export at $5.75 
to $6, and galvanized barb wire at 
$6.25 at mill. 

Insistent requests for third quarter 
and last half contracts on bolts and 
nuts show no let-up. Some makers 
have advanced their prices again by 
10 per cent on machine and carriage 
bolts and lag screws. Two Central 
Western interests are now entering 
orders for nuts, bolts and rivets at 
recent prices, for delivery over the 
last half of the year. 

Inquiry for pig iron for export, in- 
cluding both foundry and steel mak- 
ing grades, is active and it would be 
possible to export considerable if the 
iron could be obtained, but furnaces 
at the present low production are 
slow to take foreign business. The 
pig iron market is extremely quiet in 
Chicago, with a tendency by sellers to 
make concessions, but for the most 
part prices throughout the country 
are being maintained. Fewer sales of 
Alabama iron are being made above 
$42, furnace. The basic pig iron mar- 
ket at Pittsburgh is fairly active and 
higher prices seem probable. The 
foundry situation is easier at Cleve- 
land on account of the improvement 
in the railroad movement. 


Eave Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Demand is quite lively with not enough 
goods to fill orders. Prices are steady 
and there is report that there will be 
further advances within the next few 


weeks. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks,  f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29-gage lap joint eaves trough, 


5 in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated 
conductor pipe, 3 in., $9.50 per 100 ft 29- 
gage 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$2.16 doz. 

Files.—Here is one class of hardware 
in which there is a good supply. Just 
why that should be is not explained, but 
it is a fact. Jobbers have good stocks 
in all sizes of standard brands and man- 
ufacturers seem disposed to fill all or- 
ders with promptness. The demand 
from the retailer is not heavy, due to 
the fact, no doubt, that they have had 
old orders filled. 
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‘We 


y quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Nicholson files, 40-10-5 per cent 
discount; New American, 50-10 per cent 


discount; Disston, 50 per cent discount; 
Black Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount. 


Galvanized Ware.——One of the large 
factories at St. Louis has shut down 
entirely and is curtailing production in 
other fields. Other manufacturers are 
running short schedules. With this sit- 
uation there is of course no improve- 
ment in the scarcity which has made it 
necessary for the jobber to limit all 
orders to one package. Heavy pails and 
tubs are almost off the market. Meas- 
ures are scarce and bushel baskets 
be had only by paying a premium. One 
jobber did that on 40 dozen and sold 
them at no profit. Wash boilers are 
not so scarce but the whole field of gal- 
vanized ware is demoralized. 

Glass.—Discounts are unchanged. It 
is said that the 1920 supply is already 
sold and that there will develop a still 
more acute shortage which is apt to 
lead to further price advances. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single strength A, all sizes, 77 
per cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes, double 
strength A, 79 per cent off; putty in 100-Ilb. 
kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3, 1 doz. to package, 65c. per 
package. 


Horse Clipping Machines.—There is 
no change in the market. The supply 
is only fair. 


$1.25: bottom plates, $1.75; discount 25 
per cent. Chicago No. 2 horse clipping ma- 
chine, list $18, discount 25-5 per cent; 
Stewart No. 9, ball bearing sheep shearing 
machine, list $22, discount 25 per cent. 

Wood Handles.—Until manufacturers 
can get a better supply of wood from 
the mills there will be no oversupply 
in this material. Fall goods are being 
made up and there is a good business 
in this line. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 per 
doz; No. 2, $3 per doz.; second growth 
hickory axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory axe handles, $5 per doz. ; 


No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 5c 
per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.60 per doz. 


Lanterns.— Makers say they are much 
embarassed for raw material and that 
they will not reach a fair production 
basis until the mills can give them 
more metal stock. Prices are un- 
changed but a little stiffer in tone. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Competition lanterns, No. 0 tu- 
bular, $6.90 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold 
blast, $9.90 per doz. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Prices are steady 
and business is just fair in this field. 

We jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Machine bolts, up to % x 4 in., 
35 off; larger sizes, 25 off; carriage bolts 
up to *% x 6 in., 30 off; larger sizes, 20 
off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 
square head, 40-5 off; hot pressed nuts, 
square or hexagon cap, $1 off per 100 Ib.; 
stove bolts, 50-10 off. 


Nails.—One jobber 
sending trucks for nails and shipping 


quote from 


who has been 
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continue this practice, as it is too ex- 
pensive. The shortage is just as 
marked as it has been. Common 8’s, 
10’s and 16’s are especially scarce and 
shipments are limited to one package. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Common wire nails, $4.10 per 
keg base. 


Rope.—The market is stiff with ad- 
vances of about lc. We quote from 
jobbers stocks f.o.b. Chicago: Manila 
rope in standard brands full coils No. 1, 
28%46c. per lb. base; No. 2, 27%4c. per lb. 
base; sisal rope, standard brands, full 
coils, No. 1, 19%c per lb.; No. 2, 18% 
per lb. 

Reofing Paper.—-While there may be 
a slight easing off in the demand the 
price situation remains unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 1 ply, $2.13 
per sq.; 2 ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3 ply, $3.15 
per sq Major roofing, 1 ply, $1.83 per sq 
2 ply, $2.24 per sq.; 3 ply, $2.65 per sq 
Guard roofing, 1 ply, $1.38 per sq.; 2 ply 
$1.74 per sq.:; 3 ply, $2.10 tarred felt 
$5.08 per 100 Ilb.; red and gray rosin paper, 
$111.45 per ton. 

Revolvers.—The recent 10 per cent 
advance still holds good. Orders for 
shot guns for future dating are not 
being accepted by some jobbers. There 


seems to be reason to expect a price 
advance in shot guns. 

Steel Sheets —Quoting this material 
in the Chicago market is more a matter 








We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. of formality than anything else, as there 
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stocks, f.o.b. 
No. 28, at 
black sheets, 


We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Galvanized sheets, 
$9.50 per 100 Ilb.; 28-gage 


$8 per 100 lb. 

Stove Boards.—The fall business in 
this line seems quite well taken care of 
but there seems to be an easing up on 
orders, but material is scarce and man- 
ufacturers are going to be handicapped 
in filling requisitions complete. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
24 x 24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 
per doz.: 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz.; 
36 x 36, $30.50 per doz. 

Screws.—There is no change in the 
situation. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Flat-head bright screws, 79-20; 
round-head blued, 6714-20; flat-head japan, 
5 round-head brass, 57%4-20; flat- 
§0-20 


f.0.b. 


4214-20; 


head, brass 

Sashweights.—Quantity orders for 
direct shipment from the mills are sub- 
ject to shipment at the option of the 
maker and they are coming through 


AGE, 
12. 


HARDWARE 
Boston, June 
I ARDWARE interests in this section 
of the country are not doing so 
much talking about lower prices as 
they were a month or so ago. To be 
sure there are many people connected 
with the business who anticipate lower 
prices sometime, but that sometime has 
been so long in coming that most of 
them are paying less and less atten- 
tion to the subject and more and more 
to the getting something to sell. The 
railroad transportation and express 
situations unquestionably are better 
than they were a fortnight ago, but the 
movement of goods into New England 
is by no means keeping abreast of the 
demand and consumption, although the 
two latter are not as keen as they have 
been. There is no accumulation of 
stocks anywhere; the turnover of goods 
is being executed in remarkably quick 
time; money in the hardware trade is 
not as tight as it is in other branches 
of business; and while failures are in- 
creasing,-the hardware trade has been 
rematkably free from them. 
Seasonable goods naturally are hav- 
ing the big call, notably garden acces- 
sories, because the daily press is con- 
tinually bringing it to the attention 
of the public that it is up to them to 
grow something this Summer and Fall 
or pay more for living. Manufactur- 
ing interests, in a majority of cases, 
are bending every effort to encourage 
gardens among their employees. Not 
only are garden plots furnished, but 
in some instances factory owners are 
plowing the land and furnishing the 
fertilizer free. Strange to say, the 
New England schools have fallen down 
badly this year on the garden proposi- 
tion. This lack of interest on the part 


of the schools, however, is in a large 
measure offset by that taken by Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Board of Trade and 
similar organizations, that are offering 
prizes to children for corn, etc. 


Dur- 


very slowly. The shortage remains as 
noticeable as it has been at any time 
during the war. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights in less than ton 
lots, $75 per ton; shipments from factory 


in ton lots or more with no delivery date 
promised, $72 per ton. 

Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.— 
As one jobber expressed it “there ain’t 
no such animal.” Never was the situa- 
tion more strikingly short. The mate- 
rial is almost off the market. Any 
number of retailers are turning down 
calls for poultry netting every day. 
Some black wire cloth is to be had in 
the best selling sizes but only in small 
quantities, as retailers have not re- 
ceived the quantity shipments ordered 
last fall. 

We 
Chicago: 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Black painted wire cloth, 12-mesh, 
$2.25 per 100 sq. ft.: poultry netting gal- 
vanized before weaving, 40-10 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after weaving, 40 per 
cent discount. 


BOSTON 


ing the war so many garden tools were 
sold that the retail hardware dealers 
believed it would be years before an- 
other market for such merchandise 
would be created. This year, however, 
they are agreeably surprised. The in- 
ability of families to secure living quar- 
ters in the cities has driven large num- 
bers into the outlying sections. These 
people never before have had an op- 
portunity to have a garden and are 
enthusiastic, which in a large measure 
accounts for the present demand for 
garden tools. 

Vacation goods also are enjoying a 
good demand and those hardware deal- 
ers fortunate enough to have stocks are 
making money. For some unexplaina- 
ble reason, possibly the result of so 
many young men having a taste of out- 
door life during the war, more people 
than ever are going in for fishing, ten- 
nis, golf, etc. The recent enactment of 
a law which allows baseball on Sun- 
day has materially helped the sale of 
bats, gloves and balls. We are in- 
formed that camp owners down in 
Maine, Nova Scotia and Canada are 
preparing for the biggest hunting sea- 
son this Fall and next Winter on record. 
Although it is a little early to make 
predictions, some of the nearby beach 
resort merchants and fakirs say that 
so many people are interested in out- 
door sports that revenues from their 
establishments this season are not ex- 
pected to equal the 1919 record, which 
was not an unusually good one. All 
these developments, if continued, should 
mean prosperity for the retail hard- 
ware dealer, provided, of course, he can 
secure merchandise to sell. 

Automobile Accessories.—The past 
week has brought out further increases 
in prices for certain automobile acces- 
sories, most of them, however, being 
for minor important items. The gen- 
eral tendency of accessory prices, how- 
ever, is upward, due largely to the fact 
that a large percentage of accessories 
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Skates.—Next season’s stock is about 
sold and it is doubtful if the late buyer 
will be able to get any goods at all. 
Orders now are apt to carry a large 
percentage of shortages. 


Game Traps.—Not a bit of improve- 
ment can be found in the situation. The 
current year’s supply seems to be taken 
up in orders already placed. Prices are 
stiff and if buying continues as heavy 
as it has been an advance is not un- 
likely. 

We from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 0 Victor traps with chains, 
$1.71 per doz.; without chains, $1.34 per 
doz.; No. 1 Victor traps, with chains, $2.01 
per doz.; without chains, $1.52 per doz.; 
No. 14%, Victor traps, with chains, $3.05 
per doz.; without chains, $2.44 per doz.; 
No. 0, Oneida Jump traps, with chains, 
$2.37 per doz.; without chains, $1.75 per 
doz.; No. . Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2.75 per doz.; without chains, 
$2.12 per doz.; No. 11%, Oneida Jump traps, 
with chains, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, 
$3.25 per doz.; No. 0, Newhouse traps, with 


quote 


chains, $4.75 per doz.; No. 1, $5.62 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $8.50 per doz. 
are manufactured by comparatively 


new companies, who are not sufficiently 
established on the books of steel mills 
to secure a steady supply of raw ma- 
terial, and therefore are obliged to go 
into the market and pay premiums for 
stock. The local jobbers, although fre- 
quently offered the opportunity, are not 
speculating in accessories, but are buy- 
ing in a conservative way. The anti- 
cipated advance in brake linings has 
not materialized but the jobbers here 
still insist that it is expected any day. 


One of the lesser known line of auto- 
mobile jacks has been advanced ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. An eastern 
manufacturer of funnels, measures, 
oilers and similar products used in con- 
nection with automobiles has advanced 
prices about 10 per cent, and bronzing 
powders and radiator liquids also are 
higher. Figures just made public by 
the Massachusetts authorities show 
that there have been applications for 
197,801 passenger car registrations, by 
far the largest number ever recorded 
in this state. The registration of trucks 
and motorcycles has far exceeded all 
previous records, and there is every 
reason to expect a continued demand 
on retailers for automobile accessories 
of all kinds. 


Batteries and Bulbs.—Retail dealers 
are enjoying a good call for all makes 
of batteries and bulbs. Thanks to the 
manufacturers, everybody appears to 
have sufficient stock on hand to satisfy 
demands and indications are that turn- 
over in these articles this season will 
be highly profitable. 

Batteries.—Leading makes standard tu- 
bular three-cell batteries, 50c. list; stand- 
ard two-cell, 35c. list; baby batteries, 30c. 
Discounts: Less than unit packages, % per 
cent off list; unit packages, 40 per cent off 
list; 10 or more unit packages, 40 and 10 
per cent off list. 

Bulbs.—In less than unit lots, list; in 
unit lots, 25 per cent off list; in 10 unit 
lots or more, 40 per cent off list. Retailers 
selling $500 worth of bulbs per annum can 
secure contracts at slightly more favorable 
discounts. 
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Boilers.—The leading manufacturers 
of wash boilers have withdrawn old 
price lists and have issued new ones 
which show an advance of about 10 per 
cent. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Some of the local 
jobbing interests are talking higher 
prices for common carriage bolts, and 
C. T. and D. nuts. They believe the 
supply situation warrants a quotation 
of list plus 25 per cent discount in each 
case. All jobbers report that they are 
shipping out more bolts and nuts than 
they are taking in, and granting this 
is true stocks are gradually growing 
smaller and smaller. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is shipping some bolts and 
nuts into New England, but the smaller 
producers, especially those located in or 
near New England, who depend upon 
the mills for steel stock are not getting 
it. A Port Chester, New York, pro- 
ducer says he is millions of bolts behind 
on orders, but that he sees no reason 
why prices should be advanced. He 
believes that the steel mills will be 
able to supply raw material in the near 
future in sufficient quantities to allow 
him to fill more rapidly the business 
on his books. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machin+ 
bolts with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 
list; 4%x % and larger, list; machine 
bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x % in. and 
smaller, list plus 10 per cent; 44, x % in 
and larger, list plus 10 per cent; com- 
mon carriage bolts. 6 x % and smaller, 
list plus 10 per cent: 64% x % and larger 
list plus 10 per cent; tap bolts, list plus 
20 per cent; stove bolts, large quantities, 
60 per cent discount; bolt ends, list; tire 
bolts, 1%, 1% and 2 in. x 3/16 in., 45c. 
per 100 net, other sizes, 30 per cent dis- 
count ; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 
30 per cent discount; % and larger, 30 
per cent discount; finished case hardened 
nuts. 30 per cent discount; H.-P. square 
blank in full keg, tapped; hexagon blank 
and tapped; C. P. C. T. square blank, 
tapped; hexagon tapped, list 
plus 4c. 

Bottles.—The sale for all makes of 
vacuum bottles this spring has been far 
in excess of anything reported in for- 
mer years. One of the jobbers here be- 
lieves that the reason for the increased 
demand is that because of the high 
cost of lunches more and more work- 
men are being provided with noon-day 
meals from home, and the vacuum bot- 
tle offered the best means of a hot or a 
cold drink to go with their repast. 

Thermos bottles, brown steel case, pints, 
$2.75 list: quarts, $4.50. Corrugated, 
nickel, pints, $4; quarts, $6. Smooth nickel 
pints, $4.50; quarts, $6.50. Discount 25 
and 10 per cent. 

All-steel bottles, 1-qt., nickel-finish, 
2-qt., $15; 1-qt., leather finish, $11; 
$16 each. 


‘blank and 


$10: 
2-qt., 


Casserole Frames.—The market on 
casserole frames is stronger, the manu- 
facturers unfortunately being unable 
to keep abreast of the demand. Frames 
that formerly cost the jobber 90c. are 
now bringing $1.15. 


Cooking Ware. (Glass) — Almost 
every retail store in this section of the 
country is having some sort of display 
of glass cooking ware. As has been 
repeatedly pointed out, this class of 
merchandise is growing more and more 
popular all the time. The manufac- 
turers, all things considered, are doing 
remarkably well in the matter of ship- 
ments, but it is impossible for them to 


keep abreast of demands. Prices are 


very strong but unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Casse- 
roles, round, 1-qt., $1.50 each; 144-qt., $1.75 
each; 2-qt., $2 each. Baking dishes, un- 
covered, l-qt., 85c. each; 144-qt., $1 each; 
2-qt., $1.20 each. Pie plates, 75c. to $1 
each. Cake dishes, 75c. each. Bread pans, 


90c. to $1.75 each. Custard cups, 19 to 30c. 
each. Ramekins, 15c. each. Jobbers’ terms 
are 30 per cent off list. 

Freezers.—Some of the local jobbers 
are making strenuous efforts to push 
sales on ice cream freezers but most 
of them admit that the buying is very 
limited. The Massachusetts legislature 
is about to inaugurate an investigation 
of the price of ice for the purpose of 
regulating it. There is a possibility 
that this may be a favorable factor in 
determining sales of freezers later on 
in the season. One of the arguments 
used by the householder against the 
purchase of a freezer is that the cost of 
ice is so high that frozen creams can 
be bought at the soda fountains and 
candy stores at a much more reason- 
able figure than frozen delicacies can 
be made at home. 

White 
$3.39 ; 
s-qt., 
15-qt., 


$25.56. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
Mountain, 1-qt., $2.91 each; 2-qt., 
-qt., $4.05; 4-qt., $4.95; 6-qt., $6.27; 

10-qt., $10.80: 12-qt., $12.93; 

20-qt., $19.32; 25-qt., 25 


£8.10 
$15.36; 

Hedge Shears.—Just now there is a 
heavy demand for hedge shears from 
the retail trade according to the local 
jobbers, who say they are unable to 
get enough from the manufacturers 
to fill orders. There is every indication 
that there will be a carryover of un- 
filled business in this department of the 
hardware trade this season. 


Hedge Shears.—Ladies, 6-in., $1 each: 
hedge shears, 9-in., $1.50; 9%-in., notched 
handles, $1.60; Reading, $12 to $30.25, ac- 
cording to size 





Hose.—Retail houses in greater Bos- 
ton report an increase in the consump- 
tive buying of rubber hose during the 
past week. The market is far from ac- 
tive, however, they say. As in the case 
of many other lines handled by hard- 
ware dealers, people purchasing garden 
hose are demanding the best the dealer 
has to offer, the cheaper grades selling 
slowly. Manufacturers contiue to re- 
port difficulty in securing cotton fabrics 
and other raw materials, and they say 
that production costs are still tending 
upward instead of downward. 

We quote 
Dog, % in., 
per ft.; Good 


from jobbers’ stocks: Bull 
20c. per ft.; Milo, % in., 17c. 
Luck, % in., 16c. per ft.; 
Olympia, % in., 15¢e. per ft.; Leader, % in., 
ise. per ft.: Commercial, % in., 11%4c. 
per ft 
Iron and Steel.—The local market on 
iron and steel continues mixed. A week 
or so ago a majority of the jobbing 
houses were quoting on a 5%%c. base. 
To-day, however, practically all of them 
have advanced prices to 6c. on prac- 
tically everything. Jobbers are not 
getting one-quarter of what is going 
out of stock, consequently there is a 
continuous contraction in local sup- 
plies. One local jobber recently sent 
a truck to Perth Amboy, to secure 
stock, a large consumer to Philadel- 
phia, while New York City interests 
have been endeavoring to secure stock 
here, and transporting what little they 
have obtained over the roads. The de- 
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mand for small sizes of iron and steel 
continues brisk but that for the larger 
sizes is less acute. 


lron.—Refined, except as below, $6 per 
100 lb. base; 4% and 9/16 in. round and 
square and 2% in. round and square and 
larger, $6.40; 7/16 in. round and square 
and smaller, $3; over 6 in. wide, $7.50. 
Best refined, $7.50; same extras over base 
for small sizes as refined. Wayne, $8.50. 
Band iron, $8.50; hoop, $9; Norway, $20. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, except as below, 
$6 per 100 Ib. base; 5% in. round and 
square and smaller, $6.50; flats, $6.85; con- 


crete bars, plain, $6; 


twisted, $6.50; angles, 
channels and 


beams, $6 to $6.50; tire steel, 


$7 to $7.50; open hearth spring steel, $11; 
crucible spring steel, $16; bands, $8 to 
$8.25; hoops, $9; cold rolled steel, $10 to 
$10.50; toe calk steel, $8. 


Kettles—Some of the leading manu- 
facturers of tea kettles have withdrawn 
their price lists, and issued new ones, 
which show an average advance of 
about 10 per cent. 

Lunch Boxes.—An advance of 10 per 
cent has been made in the Gilman line 
of fiber folding lunch boxes. The ad- 
vance was made necessary by the in- 
creasing cost of raw material. 

Nails.—It was reported last week 
that local jobbers advanced cut nails 
to $7.75 per keg, base, following an 
advance of 50c. per keg by the Tri- 
mount Mfg. Co., Boston. At that time 
it was taken for granted that the other 
manufacturers of cut nails would revise 
their list, but such has not proven the 
case, and so for that reason the ma- 
jority of the jobbers have gone back 
to a $7.25 per keg base. Both cut and 
wire nails continue to come forward 
from the mills in a slow and unsatis- 
factory manner, and the general opin- 
ion here seems to be that the shortage 
cannot possibly be made up this year. 








We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg, $6 to $10 base: coated wire 
nails, $5 per standard 100-lb. keg base; 
cut nails, $7.25 to $7.75 per keg base; gal- 
vanized nails, $11.75 per keg bass 

Horseshoes.—Leader, No. 5, $5.40 per 
keg; No. 6, $5; No. 7, $4.80; No. 8, $4.60; 
Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.45; Crown, No. 5, 
$5.90; No. 6, $5.25; No. 7, $5.05; No. 8, 


$4.85: Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.65. 

Papers.—Popular brands of roofing 
paper are going out of stock as fast as 
received from the manufacturers at 
prices ranging from $108 to $120 per 
ton. Unfortunately, the manufacturers 
are still having considerable difficulty 
in securing raw materials, consequently 
their output is more or less restricted. 
While this fact in one way makes for a 
hardship for the hardware trade, at 
the same time it serves to hold prices 
on a very strong basis. 

Pliers.—The local store of the Win- 
chester Co. has what is apparently a 
full line of Kraeuter & Co., Inc., New- 
ark, N. J. pliers. This fact has become 
generally known in the local jobbing 
trade. The supply of Kraeuter pliers 
in the wholesale market here is dis- 
appointingly small and the jobbers are 
by no means pleased with the idea of 


the Winchester Co. having a full line. 
Kraeuter Goods.—Combination pliers, 5% 


in., $12.20 per doz.; 6 in., $14.45; 8 in., 
$17.50; 10 in., $21.30. Side cutting pliers, 
4 in., $17.50 per doz.; 5 in., $18.50; 6% in., 
$20.15; 7-in., $23.80; 8 in., $26.45 3utton’s 
pliers, 6% in., $12.10 per doz.; 8 in., $15.30; 
10 in., $18.50. Common flat nose and com- 
mon round nose pliers, 4 in., $11.10 per 
doz.; 4% in., $11.60; 5 in., $12.20: 5% in., 
$12.80; 6 in., $14.05. Milliners’ pliers, 4% 
in., $17.20 per doz Slectricians’ pliers, 6 














per doz. Diagonal pliers, 5 in., 
in., $24.30; 6 in., 5 


Rivets.—Rivets are apparently as 
scarce as ever, notwithstanding the fact 
that the demand has fallen off notice- 
ably during the past month, due to the 
inability of fabricators, boiler makers, 
etc., to secure plates and structural 
from the mills. Conditions governing 
the production of rivets, however, are 
the same as those reported in the bolt 


in., 


22.60; $26.55. 





and nut market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets, 
iron, small, 20 per cent discount; struc- 
tural, full keg, $6.70 to $6.85 per 100-lb. 
base 


Rubbish Burners.—Local jobbers have 
advanced quotations on rubbish burners 
10 per cent, following a similar revision 
in prices by the manufacturers. 

Screws.—An effort is being made by 
some of the local jobbers to advance 
set screws to 10 per cent discount, and 
cap and lag screws to list. A majority 
of the trade, however, are not in favor 
of any such advance. Manufacturers of 
all kinds of screws are badly in need 
of raw material and until they secure it 
there is little liklihood that they will 
be able to make much of an impression 
on the thousands of screws that they 
have on order. 





Office of HARDWARE 
Pittsburgh, June 14, 

‘TEEL plants and other works that 
\7 were greatly affected by the strike 
are gradually getting back to normal 
operating conditions again. AL one 
time the American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Co. was down to about 40 per cent in 
sheet mill operations and about 20 per 
cent in tin mill operations. This con- 
cern last week was up to about 85 
per cent in sheet mill operations and 
to about 55 per cent in tin mill opera- 
tions. The independent sheet and tin 
plate mills are now operating at close 
to 75 per cent of capacity. 

There has been a distinct falling off 
in the new demand for nearly all kinds 
of both raw and finished steel prod- 
ucts. The new demand for pig iron is 
quiet, as consumers are pretty well cov- 
ered for some time ahead, and the move- 
ment of pig iron from furnaces to con- 
sumers is now fairly satisfactory. New 
inquiry for billets and sheet bars is also 
quiet, and on most lines of finished steel 
is duller at the present time than for 
some months. Whether this is due to 
lack of confidence in the future on 
the part of jobbers and consumers, or 
to the fact that they are getting dis- 
couraged over delayed deliveries, is not 
quite clear, but is probably due to both 
causes. The fact also stands out that 
premium prices for quick deliveries of 
iron and steel are fast disappearing. 
Many of the independent steel mills 
are now quoting prices nearer to those 
of the Steel Corporation subsidiaries 


AGE, 
1920 


than at any time for some months. It 
is firmly believed that the peak in prices 
en iron and steel has been reached, and 
that any material changes will be in the 


We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 70 per cent 
discount; tlat head blued, 70 and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 67144 per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 57% per cent 
discount; flat head brass plated, 62% per 
cent discount; round head nickeled, 57% 
per cent discount; flat head galvanized, 55 
per cent discount. 


Coach screws, 20 per cent discount; set 
screws, 25 per cent discount; cap screws, 
square and hexagon, 20 per cent discount; 


fillister, list plus 10 per cent discount; flat 
and round cap, list plus 25 per cent dis- 
count; iron machine screws, flat and round 
head, 40 per cent discount; fillister, 30 per 
cent discount; flat and round head brass, 
30 per cent discount; fillister, 25 per cent 
discount. 

Tapes.—Some makes of pocket steel 
tapes have been marked up between 10 


and 15 per cent. 


Toys.—The A. C. Gilbert Co., New 
Haven, Conn., have issued a new net 
price list, dating June 1, which states 
that all prices are subject to change 
without notice, and that all orders are 
accepted at prices current on receipt of 
order. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Erectors, 
No. 1, $1.34 each; No. 2, $2.45; No. 3, $3.67; 
No. 6, $7; No. 7, $10.50; amateur wire ; 
sets, No. 4004, $5.25; No. 4005, $10.50; sol- 
dering outfits, $1 each; better outfits, $2; 
designer and toy maker, No. 8001, $1 each; 
8002, $1.67. 





a? 
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Washers.— Washers continue to come 


PITTSBURGH 


direction of lower values. 

In spite of the railroad strike May 
output of pig iron in that month was 
larger than in April. The total output 
of pig iron in May, by all furnaces in 
the United States, was 2,988,881 gross 
tons, while in April it was 2,739,797 
gross tons. 

Local hardware jobbers and retailers 
are greatly discouraged over the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory conditions under 
which they are doing business. It is al- 
most impossible to get most kinds of 
goods with any degree of promptness, 
and stocks on many lines are reduced 
to a minimum. The fact that there is 
such an acute shortage in the supply of 
nearly all lines of goods is taken by the 
jobbers and retailers to indicate that 
there will be no lowering of prices 
while this shortage lasts, and possibly 
prices on some lines of goods may go 
still higher. If the railroads are quick 
to get the freight congestion moved, 
and goods reach the jobbers fairly 
promptly, then any higher prices would 
seem to be out of the question. There 
is a feeling in the air that prices on 
everything must come down to a more 
reasonable basis, and hardware is no 
exception. The volume of hardware 
trade is good, considering all the ad- 
verse conditions ruling, and the outlook 
for further expansion is satisfactory. 

Automobile Accessories.—The volume 
of trade in accessories in the past two 
weeks has been better, owing to the very 
pleasant weather, and retail dealers say 
there has been quite an increase in their 
business. For a time there was a feel- 
ing that prices on tires would be ad- 
vanced, but now the impression is that 
owing to the enormous increase in pro- 
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forward slowly from the manufactur- 
ers, and stocks are badly broken, not 
only here but all over the country, ac- 
cording to advice received by all local 
jobbers. At the moment, %-in. wash- 
ers are especially scarce, and in keen 
demand. One local jobbing house has 
had twenty-five kegs in Cleveland, 
which it bought last November, that 
for transportation reasons it has been 
unable to move. 
We quote from 
washers, %-in. and 
larger, 5c. per Ib.; 
kegs, list: malleable 
Wringers.—Jobbers report the same 
difficulty in securing wringers that they 
do of most everything they handle. 
While the demand is by no means ac- 
tive it is sufficient to keep local job- 
bing houses down to unusually small 
proportions. It is generally believed 
here that the manufacturers were mak- 
ing some progress in filling orders just 
prior to the outlaw railroad strike as 
they promised to do. During the pres- 
ent transportation interruption, how- 
ever, the movement of wringers to this 
market has been exceptionally small. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: _ Mop 


wringers, No. 1, $42 list per doz.; No. 2, 
$27; No. 3, $36. Discount, 30 per cent, 


jobbers’ stocks: Cut 
smaller, 6c. per Ib.; 
cut washers, 200-lb. 
washers, 12c. per lb. 


duction of tires, prices will not be fur- 
ther advanced. Several leading makers 
of shock absorbers have advanced prices 
from 25 to 30 per cent. One or two 
lines of spark plugs have also heen ad- 
vanced. 


Axes.—Jobbers and retailers report a 
very good demand, and stocks of all 
grades are low, due to the scarcity of 
steel and low production. Prices on 
some grades have been advanced, and 
3Y, to 4, single bitted axes are now 
quoted by jobbers at $22.50 to $22.75 
per dozen, and double bitted axes at 
$23.50 to $23.75 per dozen. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Reports that 
several local makers had advanced 
prices on nuts and bolts are incorrect. 
In fact, two of the leading local makers 
of nuts and bolts are now entering or- 
ders from their regular customers on 
nuts and bolts for last half of the year 
delivery, at present prices. The new 
demand is showing a material falling 
off, but makers are not alarmed over 
this, stating that they have enough or- 
ders on their books to take care of their 
output for the next two or three months. 

Discounts in carloads and larger lots 
to jobbers, being named by makers that 
are still quoting to regular customers 
only, are about as follows: 


Large structural and ship rivets, $4.50 
base; large boiler rivets, $4.60 base; small 
rivets, 50 per cent off list. 


Small machine Dolts, rolled threads, 49, 
10 and 5 per cent off list; same sizes in cut 
threads, 40 and 5 per cent off list; longer 
and larger sizes of machine bolts, 30 and 
10 per cent off list. 

Carriage bolts, % 
and shorter, rolled 
cent off list; cut 
cent off list: longer 
per cent off list. Lag 
off list low bolts, Nos. 1, 


in. x 6 in.: Smaller 
threads, 40 and 5 per 
threads, 30 and 10 per 
and larger sizes, 30 
bolts, 50 per cent 
2 and 3 head, 
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40 per cent off list; other style heads, 20 
per cent extra. 

Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. 
x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 35 per cent 
off list; longer and larger sizes, 25 per cent 
off list; hot pressed and cold pressed sq 
hex. blank nuts, 2c. off list. 

Semi-finished hex. nuts, U. S. S. 
A. E.: ®% in. and larger, 60 and 5 per cent 
off list: 9/16 in. and smaller, 70 and 5 per 


and 8. 


cent off list; 9/16 in. and smaller, A. L. 
A. M. or S. A. E., 70, 10 and 5 per cent 
off Lst. 

Stove bolts in packages, 70 and 10 per 


cent off list; stove bolts in buik, 70, 10 and 
2% per cent off list; tire bolts, 55 and 10 
per cent off list; track bolts, 6c. base. 

One cent per Ib. extra for less than 200 
kegs. Rivets in 100-lb. kegs, 25c. extra. 

All prices carry standard extras f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Building opera- 
tions in the Pittsburgh district are at a 
lower ebb at the present time than at 
any time in many years. The unreason- 
able demands of labor have seemed to 
paralyze local building operations, 
which are at a standstill. It is esti- 
mated that it now costs close to $2,000 
a room to build an ordinary dwelling, 
and there is certainly no encouragement 
for capital, or for individuals, to erect 
buildings under these conditions. 


Chain.—There is some falling off in 
the new demand for all kinds of chain, 
but makers say that they are pretty well 
filled up on orders for the next two or 
three months. Stocks of jobbers and 
retailers are low, but they are likely to 
pursue a very conservative course in 
buying because of the high prices pre- 
vailing. 


Freezers.—The local retailers report 
a better demand for ice cream freezers, 
due to some warm weather in the past 
two weeks. While prices are very much 
higher than last year, dealers expect a 
good volume of trade this year. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White Mountain freezers, each: 1-qt., 
$2.90; 2-qt., $3.20; 3-qt., $4.05; 4-qt., $4.95; 
6-qt., $6.25; 8-qt., $8.10. 

Lawn Mowers.— Makers of two of the 
leading types of lawn mowers are com- 
pletely sold up on their production for 
this year, and not accepting further 
orders. New demand for this season 
has been light, due to the backward 
season and high prices. A better de- 
mand is expected as the season ad- 
vances. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Output of iron 
and steel bars has materially increased 
in the past two weeks, due to better 
railroad conditions and better delivery 
of steel by the mills. Most makers of 
iron and steel bars report that they are 
pretty well sold up for the next three 
or four months, and two local makers 
of steel bars say that their product is 


entirely sold up for all of this year. 

Prices in carloads and larger lots are 
about as follows: Steel bars rolled from 
billets at 2.35c., this being the price of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. for very indefinite deliv- 
ery, likely not before first quarter of next 
year. Other mills rolling steel bars from 
billets quote from 3c. to 4c. at mill, prices 
depending entirely on the buyer and the 
delivery wanted. The demand for concrete 
reinforcing steel bars is fairly active, and 


we quote these, when rolled from billets, at 
4c. 
about 
iron bars 
iron bars, 
mill, 


from old steel rails at 
3.50c. at mill. We quote common 
at 4.25c. to 4.50c., and refined 
4.50c, to 5c. in carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


to 4.25¢., and 


Sheets.—The new demand for sheets 
is not so urgent as it was some time 
ago, and consumers are pretty well 
covered and are pressing the mills for 
celivery. Prices are firm and show no 
signs of going higher. In fact, some of 
the independent sheet mills are quoting 
prices closer to those of the leading in- 
terest than they have for some months. 
Prices to jobbers in carload or larger 
lots, for indefinite delivery, are as fol- 
lows: 

We quote No. 28 gage box annealed one- 
pass black sheets at 4.35c. to 6.50c.; No. 28 
galvanized, 5.70c. to 8.50c., and Nos. 9 and 
10 blue annealed at 3 to 6c., the lower 
prices named being the March 21 schedules, 
which are still named by the leading ‘inter- 
est, while the higher prices represent a fair 
range of quotations by the independent 
mills. 


Tin Plate-—The American Sheet and 
Tin Plate Co. was operating last week 
close to 60 per cent, a number of their 
plants that were entirely or partly 
closed by the railroad strike again op- 
erating. Most large consumers have 
covered their needs for this year, but 
some that use tin plate for other than 
food containers have paid from $8.00 
to $8.50 per base box. Last week the 
Interstate Commerce Commission made 


voc. 
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a priority ruling for shipments of tin 
plate. Consumers will now get quicker 
delivery, and this will no doubt help 
very much in getting a larger output of 
cans. The pack of fruit and vegetables 
this year will be lighter than last year, 
due to the scarcity of cans and loss of 
production in tin plate during 
strike. 


the 


We now quote tin plate to domestic con- 
Sumers for remainder of the year delivery 
at $7 to $8.50 base box. stock ( 
for export $11 to $12 per 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


items 39, 


box, 


and 


base all 


Wire Products.—There is a good de- 
mand for wire nails and plain wire for 
manufacturing purposes, and produc- 
tion by local mills is heavier now than 
at any time since the railroad strike 
started early in April. Local makers 
say they are sold up for some time 
ahead, and are accepting orders from 
regular customers only, and for such 
delivery as they can make. 


We quote wire nails at $3.25 base, this 
being the price of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., and $4 base on the new card 


recently issued by four or five of the inde- 
pendent mills. We quote bright basic wire 
at $3, this being the price of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., and $3.50, this being the 
price of most of the independent mills. 


TWIN CITIES 


Sr. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 

June 9, 1920. 
gi HE building situation remains about 
4 the same as last reported, with this 
exception: the threatened ‘strike of 
electricians and building laborers has 
materialized. This, of course, is a 
detriment to prospective building, and 
is seriously delaying work now in 
progress. 

Retail sales on general hardware 
merchandise have held up remarkably 
well despite the decline in building 
activities. This is, no doubt, due in 
part to increased sales in automobile 
supplies, necessities, and garage tools, 
as practically every up-to-date hard- 
ware stock now contains items for 
automobile owner and garageman. 

Axes.—Some sales for future de- 
livery are being made, though no large 
orders are being placed. Prices show 
no change. 

We quote 
Single bit, base 
doz.; double bit, 
per doz.; Sager 
$23.50 per doz.: 
axes, $14 per 

Automobile Accessories.—The season 
for automobile accessories is now well 
under way with the coming of warm 
weather, and sales are on the increase. 
The sales of various types of wind 
deflectors has been one of the most 
popular of the newer items in the 
market. All items of necessities are 
finding a fairly ready sale, and ‘as 
compared to regular items of hard- 
ware, stocks are in excellent condition 
to meet the demands. 

Building Hardware.—The strike of 
electricians, plumbers and _ building 
laborers is seriously hampering com- 
pletion of buildings in progress. This 
situation, coupled with the shortage of 


jobbers’ stocks: 
weights, axes, $16.50 per 
base weights, axes, $21.5) 
handle single bit axes, 
Hiawatha boys’ handled 
doz. 


from local 


material, has placed a severe handicap 
on construction work. However, it is 
expected that as far as the labor situa- 
tion is concerned matters will adjust 
themselves in the course of five or six 
weeks. Prices have not changed ma- 
terially since the last report. 


Barbed Wire.—The same scarcity 
exists as in the ordinary annealed and 
galvanized wire. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Painted cattle, 80 rod spools, $3.73; gal- 
vanized, $4.28; painted hog, 80 rod spools, 
$3.98; galvanized, $4.56. 

Wire Brads.—Stocks are badly 
broken, but there has been no material 
price change. 
= We ,quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
70 per cent to 75 per cent from the stand- 
ard list. 

Bolts —Prices show no change as 
yet. There is no improvement in the 
shortage which has existed for some 





time. Shipments are coming through 
very slowly. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 


Small size carriage bolts, 20 per cent: large 


Size carriage bolts, 15 per cent; small ma- 
chine bolts, 30 per cent: large machine 
bolts, 20 per cent: stove, 60 per cent lag 
screws, 40 per cent; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
from standard lists 

Screen Doors and Windows.—De- 
mand for this class of goods is still 


strong on account of the warm weather. 
Prices show no change. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Common, 2-8 x 6-8 doors, $29.40 per doz.; 
fancy, 2-8 x 6-8 doors, $44.20 per doz 
Sherwood adjustable 24-in. window screens, 
$% per doz.; Wabash extension 24-in. win- 
dow screens, $7.70 per doz 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe, and 
Elbows.—Despite shortage in this class 
of material and heavy demand for same 
there has been no price change. 


We from local 
Faves 28-ga., 5-in 


quote 
trough, 


jobbers’ 
lap joint, single 


stocks 
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bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28- 
ga., 3-in. corrugated, $9 per 100 ft.; elbows, 
3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz. 

Files.—Local stocks are in fair shape 
and demand at present. There has been 
no price change since last report. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files at 45-5 per cent; Riverside 
files at 50-10 per cent; Arcade files at 50 
per cent from standard lists. 

Freezers.—Demand for freezers is 
improving with the coming of warm 
weather. No price changes have been 
made, however. 

We 
White 
$2.90; 
6-qt., 


local jobbers’ stocks: 
freezers, each; 1-qt., 
2-qt., $3.20; 3-qt., $4.05; 4-qt., $4.95; 
$6.25; 8-qt., $8.10. 

Galvanized Ware.— Demand _  con- 
tinues strong, but stocks are in poor 


quote from 
Mountain 


condition. No price changes have been 
made. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1, galvanized tubs, $12 per 


doz.; standard No. 2 galvanized tubs, $13.50 
per doz.; standard No. 3 galvanized tubs, 
$15.75 per doz.; heavy No. 1 galvanized 
tubs, $20.50 per doz.; heavy No. 2 galvan- 
ized tubs, $22 per doz.; heavy No. 3 gal- 
vanized tubs, $23.50 per doz.; standard 10- 
qt. galvanized pails, $4.20 per doz.; stand- 
ard 12-qt. galvanized pails, $4.60 per doz.; 


standard 14-qt. galvanized pails, $5.20 per 
doz.; stock 16-qt. galvanized pails, $7.80 
per doz.; stock 18-qt. galvanized pails, 
$9.15 per doz. 


Glass and Putty.—Sales are not so 
large as earlier in the season, but still 
remain fairly steady. Stocks are light. 
No price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single strength ‘‘A’’ grade glass, 76 per 
cent; double strength ‘‘A’’ grade glass, 78 
per cent. Commercial putty in bladders, 
$5.15 per cwt. 


Hose.—Sales continue very heavy on 
the better grades of hose. It is prac- 
tically impossible to obtain %-in. cor- 
rugated moulded hose. 


We quote from jobbers’ stock high grade 
34 in. moulded 18'ec. foot; % in. 16Y2c. 
foot. Medium grade 14c. and 15c. respect- 
ively. Competition hose 34 in. 12c. foot. 


Lawn Mowers.—Jobbers’ stocks are 
badly depleted, especially in the better 
grades of mowers. There are several 
carloads in transit and it is very likely 
these will arrive too late for this year’s 


needs. No price changes reported. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Philadelphia styles C&, E& and K, 25 per 
cent; Philadelphia styles A, 20 per cent. 
Riverside ball bearing, $7.40 each. 
Nails.—Situation still remains the 


same as for the past several weeks. 
No improvement noticed except in coat- 
ed nails. No price changes. 
Netting.—Poultry netting is moving 
very freely, but jobbers are short a 
great many sizes. Some sizes being 
entirely off the market. There has 
been no price change. 
stock: 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Hexagon mesh poultry netting at 45 and 
5 per cent from standard lists. 


Paper.—Building paper is still at a 
premium and some kinds are not pro- 
curable at any price. Rosins and 
deadening felts are very scarce and 
hard to obtain and transportation is 
delaying both the shipment of raw ma- 
terials and finished products. Some 
paper houses are quoting rosins as high 
as $112 per ton. The quotations ap- 
pearing below are representative of 
other sources. 
from local jobbers’ stocks: 


2 tarred felt, $5.05 per cwt.; 
felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 


We 
Rarret’s 
Parret’s 


quote 
No. 
threaded 


per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; No. 20 


red rosin, 97c. per roll; No. 25 red rosin, 
$1.20 per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1.45 per 
roll. 

Registers.—Demand still continues 


good, but prices are holding same as 
last reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Registers at 20 per cent from standard 
lists. 


Rope.—Rope stocks seem to be in 
fair condition so far with prices hold- 
ing steady at old quotations. New 
stocks are arriving slowly in accord- 
ance with all other merchandise. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Columbian manila rope, 29c. per lb. base; 
Columbian sisal rope, 20c. per Ib. base; 
standard cotton rope, 60c. per lb. base; 


Swede iron rope, 5 per cent discount; 
crucible wire rope, 22% per cent discount. 

Sandpaper.—Sales on this item are 
very heavy and factories are way be- 
hind in making shipments. Advance of 
about 10 per cent in price has been 
made by some factories. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks; 20 and 10 
per cent from standard list. Price previ- 
ously quoted 30 and 10 per cent, 


Sash Cord.—Demand for this item 
has fallen off considerably, due to the 
present building situation. No changes 
in price reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Silver Lake cord, $1.17 per lb. base; 
ed cotton, 88c. per lb. base. 

Sash Weights.—There is no change 
in the local sash weight situation and 
deliveries from out of town points is 
very slow and uncertain. Price has not 


stocks: 
braid- 


changed. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Sash weights in regular sizes, $4 per 


100 Ib. 

Screws.—Manufacturers are very far 
behind in making shipments. Some 
manufacturers report laying off of em- 
ployees on account of lack of steel to 
manufacture with. There has been a 
change since report in HARDWARE AGE 
of June 3. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat head bright screws 70 per cent; 
round head blued screws 65 per cent; flat 
head jappaned screws 60 per cent: flat 
head brass screws 55 per cent; round head 
brass screws 55 per cent; iron machine 





Hardware Age 


screws 60 per cent; 
40 per cent. 


Steel Sheets.—Stocks show no im- 
provement and prices are very strong 
as last quoted. Sales keep up to the 
record started earlier in the year, the 
same difficulty of short stocks prevent- 
ing a better showing. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
28-gage galvanized steel sheets, $10.50 per 
100 lb; 28-gage black steel sheets, $9 per 
100 Ib. 

Solder.—Sales are just fair on this 
item. No large sales being reported. 
Prices have been reduced slightly. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Warranted half and half solder at 40c. per 
pound. 


Tin Plate.—Sales continue very good. 
Shipments from factory very slow. 
Price shows no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $19 per ox; 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $18.50. 

Washers.—There is no change in 
either price or sales in this line and 
mill shipments are on a par with many 
other items. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Wrought steel, % in., $9 per cwt.; wrought 
steel, 1 in., $9.40 per cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.—The demand for con- 
tractors’ wheelbarrows seems to keep 
up to a high point. Factories are far 
behind on production but prices show 
no change. 

We quote 


brass machine screws 


stocks: 
$56 per doz.; 
$9.15 each; 
$81 per doz., 


from local jobbers’ 


Fully bolted wheelbarrows, 
tubular steel wheelbarrows 
garden, wood wheelbarrows, 
or $7 each. 

Wire Cloth—The demand for wire 
cloth is increasing and the supply is 
shrinking in proportion. Stocks here 
are badly broken and in many cases 
nearly exhausted. Prices are still as 
last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, 12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. ft. 

Wire.—Stocks of wire are still in bad 
shape, no jobber having a complete or 
approximately complete stock. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stock: 
Annealed black No. 9, $4.30; annealed gal- 
vanized No. 9, $5. 


‘CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 


Cleveland, June 14, 1920. 
XONDITIONS in hardware trade 
A show an improvement. The sup- 


ply in many lines of merchandise is 
more plentiful than it has been, for 
with an improvement in the railroad 
situation jobbers are getting better 
shipments from manufacturers and are 
able to make shipments fairly well to 
the retail trade. Retailers have good 
stocks in most lines, but there is a 
scarcity of some merchandise, particu- 
larly screen doors and lawn mowers. 
Some retailers have lost business by 
being unable to secure screen doors 
and others having ample stocks have 
done an unusually large business. 
Retailers are doing a heavy volume 
of business and jobbers report sales 
very satisfactory. Retail dealers still 
have a great deal of merchandise to be 
delivered on old orders. Much of these 


goods were purchased at prices lower 
than are now prevailing and dealers 
are confident that the goods will be 
moved before prices recede to below 
what they paid. Retailers are buying 
conservatively and some look for lower 
prices, probably being led to this be- 
lief by price cutting in other lines. 
However, those who watch market con- 
ditions very closely feel that in view of 
the high cost of raw material and labor 
there are likely to be very few reduc- 
tions in hardware prices this year. 
Some advances were made during 
the week but not on important items. 
Jobbers are quoting lower prices on 
steel sheets owing to the fact that they 
are able to secure shipments from mills 
without paying high premium prices 
that have been prevailing recently. 
Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
Both jobbers and retailers are doing a 
good business in tires and accessories 
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and stocks generally are in good con- 
dition. However, jobbers are having 
some trouble in filling orders because 
of transportation conditions. Tire 
manufacturers who accumulated large 
stocks during the railroad strike are 
now making shipments better. 


Barb Wire.——The demand for barb 
wire is still far in excess of the supply 
and jobbers are unable to accumulate 
stocks. 


We quote barb wire from jobber’s stocks 
in 80-rod spools as follows: Cattle wire, 
hog wire, $4.55; American Special, 


Binder Twine.—Retail merchants are 
now generally well supplied with binder 
twine. Jobbers have been able to make 
deliveries to their trade by making car 
shipments to some of the large cities 
and transshipping from these points to 
their customers in the immediate ter- 
ritory rather than having the orders 


keg lots, 
off list. 
Copper Wire.—The Rome Manufac- 
turing Co. has made a 10 per cent 
price advance on copper kitchen ware. 


tapped list; $1 


cold pressed nuts, 


Curtain Stretchers.—A price advance 
of 25 per cent has been made on lace 
curtain stretchers. Jobbers now quote 
adjustable pin stretchers at $41 per 
dozen. 


Garden Tools.—Jobbers are now tak- 
ing orders for garden cultivators and 
plows for delivery up to March 1, 1921, 
at guaranteed prices which are about 
5 per cent higher than the prices that 
prevailed this season. Retailers are 
still doing a fair volume of business in 
garden tools. 


Lawn Mowers.—There is still de- 
mand for lawn mowers for this sea- 
son’s delivery, but the supply is very 


a 
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trade. Prices are unchanged as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails. $3.75 to $4 per keg: No. 9 
galvanized wire, 20 to $4 per 100 Ib.; No. 
9 annealed wire. 50 per 100 lb.; cement 
coated nails, $3.35 per 100 lb. 

Oil Cook Stoves——The demand for 


oil cook stoves is still very heavy and 
four-burner stoves have become scarce. 
During previous years the three-burner 
stoves were the best sellers, but this 
year there seems to be a heavy demand 
for the four-burner stoves. Jobbers 
quote prices as follows: 

Two-burner, $13 
each; four-burner, 


each; 
$21. 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
There is still a good demand for wire 
cloth, but the buying of poultry netting 
is about over for the season. Jobbers 
have sufficient stocks of wire cloth to 
fill orders. 


three-burner, $17 


50 each 













ia ~ 7 : Rubber Roofing.—Jobbers are get- 
shipped directly from the manufac- ee ond ges vy emapeane honing have ting a good volume of orders for rub- 
turer been entirely out of the medium priced f f , 
: e . as = , . wehante 
: ; mowers for some time. It is expected ver roofing from country merchant 
We quote binder twine at 1l5c. per Ib., i ; ; and have fair stocks. Prices are un- 
fo.b. mill for best grades, and i5%c. for that next season’s prices will be an- — : 
shipment from stock, nounced next month changed. 
Bolts and Nuts.—Manuf r re Second grade, light weight, $2.10 per roll 
r mange: actu — Nails and Wire—The shortage of Medium, $2.55 per roll; heavy, $3 per roll 
now able to make better shipments and ‘Is has b lieved Best grade, light weight, 5 per roll; 
. . . ~ 2 J a d= 20 9 ; 
jobbers’ stocks will probably be in bet- = as been relieve to some extent, medium. $2.75 per roll: heavy. $3.20 per 
Pe P Pes © =A > roll. Slate su ce roo yr $3 ) per roll 
ter shape shortly. The demand is good. ® t ough jobbers are unable to secure , rface roofing, $3.40 per r 
Prices are unchanged. shipments in the quantities wanted. Rope.—The demand for rope is ac- 
Jobbers’ prices are as follows: Machine The demand from city retailers has tive and the market is very firm with 
I as follows: Machin . . ’ 
bolts, large and small, 25 per cent off list; fallen off due probably to the curtail- prices *hange Stocks are fairly 
its, Jarge and I wen . J prices unchanged. Stocks are fairly 
carriage bolts, large and sma 5 per cen 2 i ildinge rat} S > ‘. 
off list; stove bolts, 50 and 10; lag bolts, ment - uilding operations, but there good. 
40: hot pressed nuts square and hexagon, JS @ heavy demand from the country Jobbers quote best grades of roy t 
er: ope a 
Paint material prices as quoted in New York—June 17, 1920 
Animal, Fish and Vege- Cobalt, Oxide, per In Oil White, less than Brown. Spanish, low 
table Oils— era 500 Ib., per 100 lb......... 15.50 grades ......+...... 16.00@— 
g @ 
Linseed, Raw, Carload Commercial ............ 500 Ib. up to 2000 Ib., per Carmine, No. 10, bulk 00@5.19 
OR) er ea $1.60@ ee BO Tk eh eeesaveeqnceccene 13.95 Green, Chrome, ordinary 
City, "five bbl. lots... 1.683@ es QE vn vccccvees 2000 Ib. up to 10,000 lb. per 11@14 
Oovt-of-town, five-bbl. ; 100 ID. wccccccccccccccces 3.61 Green. Chrome, Light... ..: 39 @ 65 
oo AE gg Mg ak ae i=. = Patty Commercial 10, og =p to 30,000 Ib., per MOREE ddetwececens 40@60 
— : Commercial, 120 Ih. TOD coe eee ec eee ceeeeee 18.12 mo Paint, @ ton. 
Lard. prime, winter, edible in tubs ......... -.2.75@— carton ‘minimum, 15 tons, pane gee 006 40.00 
7. Rh en, AC. a neal a eee ° . - 35.4 40.00 
bbis., per gal..;...... 1.90@1.95 PUR, CUBS. cccssssvcscs 4.50@— DEF 100 I - «++ seereereees 2.98 Ochre, \ 
. am ae fedium *) ton .30.00@40 
Cotton seed. Crude In 1 Ib to 5 Ib tins..... ¢00@7.s5 ‘“tharge, American. powdered, American m. Bt * bow” 
2 aes eae ee 15.50@— Steel Kegs, per 100 Ib. : Foreign, Golden @ 1b...4% @5 
Yellow Summer Spirits Turpentine— 15.50 i Er ere ‘NGS 
Prime, bbl. ......+. 19.00@19.54 @ gal 500 Ib. up to 2000 Ib...... 13.95, Orange, Mineral English, a 
Tallow, Acidless, car In Machine bbls.. $1.92@ 2000 Ib. up to 10,000 Ib. a nominal 
lots in bbl......... 1.60@ 13.61 French ........... -nominal 
Menhedee Gum Shellac— 10,000 Ib. up to 30,000 Ib., American 4@16% 
Northern Crude 804 ® Ib. OP 2G Bee we tbaduccacewas 18.12 Red. Indian 
Southern f.o.b. Fac- ee ee ees nominal Carload, minimum, 15 tons American @ 100 Ib. 14@16 
are . 804 Fine Orange 1.25@ 12.98 Red, Tuscan : 25@30 
Light Pressed ... 1.08@ 1.10 Medium Orange - nominal Sine, Dry— Red, Venetian, ® 100 Ibs.2% @5 
Yellow Ble ached 1.10@ 1.12 4 . Garnet -1.20@ Red Seal (French proc.) Rose Pirtk |... “28@ 40 
White Bleached MONEE eeceneccocccsanens nominal as 
Winter wecccccces 1.12@ 1.14 Pe MN: cvccducanenes nominal ROUT — —— pau ; 
Cocoanut Ceylon do- - N . -1.20@ Cue. (aes pee. 3 het hee ale > 
mestie, bbl. per Ib...18'4 @18% We Me Qeeviescesecncuecss nominal 12% @12% Itali Raw. pe seas 
Cochin Imported, spot..... nominal White 81. (French proc.) de ee pleat 5@6 
Domestic, bbl........... nominal Colors in O1l— 18% @13% ; , — 
Cod, Domestic, Prime. .$1.23@1.25 Black ® Ib. American Process. — os ang oste s@4 
Newfoundland, in bbl.. 1.28@1.30 Yo » Lamp .......... 40@45 5 p. c. lead sulphate..9 @9% ae ee a oe 
Corn, Refined, bbl., 100 ack, Coach, Japan.... 28@40 10 p. ¢. lead sulphate..8%@9% a. per 6@4 
epimers 20@20% Black in oll........... 82@36 20 p. c. lead sulphate. .8% @9 American. bia" owes _ 
waiea MP civ ahecanene nominal Drop Black ........... 82@36 85 p. c. lead sulphate. .8% @9% MDS ccvciccececeres nominal 
Olive, denatured 2.95@3.00 Blue, Chinese .........! 1.00@1.10 Terra Alba. 
Neatsfoot, Prime....... 1.50@1.60 Blue, Prussian ......... 1.00@1.10 Bey Colere= ® Ib French ...... ® 100 Ib. nominal 
Palm, Lagos, spot per lb..11@11%4 Blue, Ultramarine ..... 40@50 Black, Carbon Gas 15 @30 English ......% 100 Ib. .nominal 
Soya Bean, bbl. Ib.....16%4@17 French Ochre ......... 18@22% Black. B ; - per “ . aia Pes American, ® 100 Ib. No. 1 
Green, Chrome, Pure. . erie ill sabpteaatee _—— 1.25@— 
Miscellaneous Guess, Pecks “ aie Black, Drop ............ 6 @15 American, ® 100 Ib. No. 2 
Barytes: para tS. 85 Black, Lamp -15 @45 1.00@— 
White, Foreign, per ton. .nominal Cie ta... 5@39 Black, Ivory .... 16 @30 Umber, Turkey. Burnt 
Domestic prime, an Red ......... 16@18 Mineral Blacks, ® ton nominal and powdered 5@6 
white floated. Sienna Burnt .......... 80@382 _ Raw and powdered nominal 
Blue, Celestial ......... 12@2 B meri > 
OP = gale apis) .$34.00@36.00 Umber, Raw .......... 28@30 : =ngem rsinahe MAcorserejel aaa 4@4 
Of color, in bees Umber, Burnt ......... 28@30 Cone -1.00@ 1.06 Raw lumps . nominal 
per ton .........28.00@26.00 Chrome Yellow 88@45 Blue, Prussian, Domestic.1.00@1.05 Raw ‘ ar 
Chalk, English .per ton nominal = is 5 st ‘ Blue, Prussian, Foreign... .nominal Yellow, C1 Pu g3s 
Prench .......+- per ton nominal White and Red Lead, Blue, Soluble : -1.05@1.10 Oxide Red. Domest 
China, Clay, I . ae— J D45 a eee e@as 
. Clay, Imported, Cents ® Ib Blue, Ultramarine, bbl... 15@45 Cienties a 
oH BO 18.00@ 25.00 Lond. American White "Brown, Spanish, high Englis} ibineele 
Dogrestic ........ 15.00@20.00 Dry awiene 10%@ aredes. per ton..... 24.00@— Chi 











27%c. per lb. base from mill and 28c. from 
stocks. 
Spring Hinges.—Several manufac- 


turers have advanced prices on spring 
hinges 10 per cent. 

Saw Sets.—A price advance of 10 
per cent has been made on Taintors’ 
saw sets which are now quoted by job- 
bers at $13.50 per dozen 

Sash Cord.—The Silver Lake Co., 
Newton, Mass., has advanced prices 2c. 
per Ib. on Silver Lake sash cord, which 
is now quoted by jobbers at $1.10 per 
Ib. The demand is active. 

Sand Paper.—A price advance of 10 
per cent has been made on sand paper, 
which is now quoted by jobbers at 20 
and 7'2 per cent discount for the first 
grade. 

Skates.— The shortage of roller 
skates which has existed for some time 
has been largely relieved by shipments 
that have recently reached jobbers from 
manufacturers. Ice skates are moving 


well for fall delivery. 

Jobbers quote Union Hardware Co.’s pol- 
ished skates with screw clamps at $1.05, 
$1.30 and $1.85 for three popular grades. 


Shovels.—There is a very good de- 
mand for shovels and~the supply is 
short because of delayed shipments. 
Some shipments are being received 
from manufacturers which should have 
been delivered two months ago. The 
arrival of these will relieve the situa- 
tion somewhat. 


Steel Sheets.—While the high prices 
that some of the mills have been ask- 
ing for sheets for early shipment have 
not entirely disappeared these pre- 
mium prices are not so much in evi- 
dence and jobbers are able to quote 
prices at about 2c. per lb. lower than 
the prices that have been prevailing. 
The demand is good and stocks are in 
much better shape than they have 
been. 

Jobbers quote black sheets at 8'%c. 
lb. base; galvanized sheets at 9c. 

Velocipedes, -Tricycles, Etc.—Some 
manufacturers have advanced prices 10 
per cent on velocipedes, tricycles and 
steel express wagons. The demand is 
not active as most of the retailers have 
covered for their season’s requirements 
at the old prices. 


Weather Strips.—A price advance of 
20 per cent has been made on metal 
weather strips. Orders are now being 
taken for fall shipment. 

Window Screens and Screen Doors. 
—Retailers are doing a heavy volume 
of business in screen doors and there 
is a fair demand for window screens. 
The supply is short and some mer- 
chants who wished to place additional 
orders are having difficulty in doing so. 

Yankee Tools.—A price advance of 
10 per cent has been made on the line 
of Yankee tools, including screw driv- 
ers, hand drills, breast drills, etc. 


per 


Cleveland Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGR, 
Cleveland, June 14, 1920. 


Jobbers and retailers continue to do 
a good volume of business in paints 


and varnishes and stocks are generally 
low, as manufacturers are being de- 
layed in getting raw material and are 
unable to turn out sufficient product to 
meet the demand. Prices on _ white 
enamels and specialties have been ad- 
vanced. Some of the advances made 
effective in new price list issued by 
Pratt & Lambert include a 50c. per 
gal. advance on Spar finishing, No. 38 
Preservative and No. 61 Floor in clear 
and colors and undercoaters, a 2% to 
10 per cent advance on Effecto auto 
finishes for colors and top and seat 


dressing. Black auto finishes are un- 
changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, first 
grade mixed house paints $4 per gal. for 
colors and $4.25 for white. 

Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil is in fair 


demand and the supply in the hands of 
manufacturers and dealers is short. 


from local jobbers’ stocks, raw 
in barrel lots and 


We quote 
linseed oil $1 °0O ver gal. 
boiled oil at $1.92. 

Turpentine.—The supply of turpen- 
tine is still very scarce and jobbers are 
compelled to pay about 10c. per gallon 
above regular market quotations to se- 
cure early shipments. 


We quote turpentine from local jobbers’ 
stocks at $2.35 per gal. in barrel lots. 


White Lead.—The demand for white 
lead is good and a shortage still exists. 
Prices are unchanged. 


We quote white lead from local jobbers’ 
stocks at $15.50 per cwt. in 100-Ib. kegs. 


Boston Cutlery Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, June 12. 

I OCAL jobbers have revised prices 

4 on Landers, Frary & Clark cutlery. 
General opinion here is that other man- 
ufacturers of cutlery will soon an- 
nounce an advance in prices because 
it is quite certain that production costs 
have advanced since Jan. 1, when many 
cutlery interests last revised their lists. 
The demand for most kinds of cutlery 
is unusually good for this season of the 
year, consequently there is little oppor- 
tunity for accumulation of stocks. One 
house reports 100 per cent increase 
above normal in the demands for table 
knives and forks of all kinds and 
grades. Resiststain knives, which have 
been out of the market for a long time, 
are now available at $10 per dozen. 
Pearl handled pocket knives are in ex- 
ceptionally short supply, the manufac- 
turers not being able to furnish one- 
tenth of jobbers’ requirements. The 
safety razor blade interests are con- 
ducting a strenuous selling, campaign 
in this section of the country. Jobbers 
report an excellent demand for blades. 
It appears that every time the barbers’ 
union demands and secures an advance 
in wages, which results in higher costs 
of shaves, there is a fresh spurt in the 
consumption of safety razors and 
blades. 


Cleavers.—Family 
lamb, 8-in., $32; market, 
$45; 10-in., $48. 

Butcher Knives.—Plain age nh enw: 
5-in., $3.65 per doz.; 6-in., $4; 7-in., $4.7 
8-in., $6; 9-in., $7.50; 10-in., "39: 12- = 
$12.50; 14-in., $16. Ebony handle, with 
brass rivets, 6-in., $7 per doz.; 7-in., $8.50; 


size, $6" per doz.; 
8-in., $42; 9-in., 
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8-in., $9.50; 10-in., $13.50; 12-in., $17.50; 
14-in., $21. 

Kitchen Knives.—Beech handle, $1.50 
per doz. Better grades, in display box 
(assorted), two steel rivets, $2. 


Pocket Knives.—Cocobolo, ebony or stag 
handle, two-blades, steel lined, length 
3% in., $6 per doz.; with chain, $6.50. 
Cocobolo, ebony or stag handle, two-blades, 
brass lined, bolster and_ shield, length 
3%-in., $8 per doz. Cocobolo, ebony or 
stag handle, two blades, brass lined, cap, 
bolster and shield, length 35 in., $12 per 
doz. Ebony handle (in display box), 
riveted, $3.50 per box. 

Putty Knives.—Cheaper kinds, $1.20 per 
doz.; metal handle, $1.50;.¢ecobolo handle, 
bolster (in boxes), $4; cocobolo handle with 
heavy brass rivets, $4.50. 


Scraping Knives.—Ordinary kinds, $1.20 


per doz.; better grades, beech handle, 
$3.75; best grades, cocobolo handle and 
bolster, $7.50. 

Shoe Knives.—Square and_ sharp, all 
lengths, $1.80 per doz. Hawk Bill, $2 per 
doz. 

Table Knives and Forks. — Landers, 
Frary & Clark, cocobolo handle, no bolster, 


first grade, $15.25 per gross; second grade, 
$13.20. Cocobolo handle, with bolster, $17 
per gross. Cocobolo handle with cap and 
bolster, $19 per gross. 

ps.—Tinners’ No. 12, $1.21 each; No. 
5; No. 9, $2.13. Dental snips, No. 0, 
$12.50 doz.; No. 1, $13.70. Pocket snips, 
No. 13, $1.12 each. 

Scissors. — Standard ladies’, Landers, 
Frary & — 4-in., $11.50 per doz.; 4%- 
$12; 5-in., $12.50; 6-in., $147 Heinisch 

ss “4-in., $12.20; 5-in., $13.10; 6-in., 
$14.70. Pocket, 4-in., $11.50 per doz.; 4% 
in,. $11.95: 5-in., = 40. Button hole, 4%- 
in., $14.75 per doz. Manicure, 3%-in., 
$16.35 per doz. Nail, 3%-in., $16.35 per doz. 


Shears. — Landers, Frary & Clark, 
japanned straight trimmers, 6-in., $10.50 
per doz. 6%-in., $11.25; 7-in., $11. 15; 
in., $12.50; 8-in., $13; 9-in., $16.20; 10-in., 
$20. Nickeled straight trimmers, 
$12.50; 6%4-in., $13.25; 7-in., $13.75; 
$14.50; 8-in., $15; 9-in., $18. 20; 10-in., 
Bankers’ shears, japanned, 12- in., 
Barbers’ shears, japanned, 7%4-in., $12.50; 
nickeled, 8-in.. $15.50; French pattern, 
8-in., $15.50. Heinisch & Wiss, japanned, 
straight. 6-in., $11 per doz.; 6%-in., $11.75; 
7-in., $12.40; 7%-in., $13.10; 8-in., $13.80; 
9-in., $17.25; 10- in. Nickel-plated, 
6-in., $2.90 per doz.: -, $13.90; 7-in., 
$14.85; 7%-in., $15.50: 8-in., $16.30; 9-in., 
$20. 50. Barber shears, French pattern, 
6%-in., $17.25 per doz.; 7-in., $18.40; 7%- 
in., $19.50: 8-in., $21. Paper hangers’ 
shears, 12-in., $26 per doz.; 14-in., $32.90. 

Clippers.—Fexible horse clippers, No. 1, 
$12.75: No. 2, $16; list discount, 25 per cent. 
Hair clippers, $1.25 to $3.75 each. 


Safety Razors.—Gillette, regular sets, $5 


to $5.50; travel'ng sets, $16 to $27, less 25 
per cent discount; Auto- Strop, regular 
sets, $5, less 25 per cent discount; Gem, 


$1 sets, $8.40 in dozen and $9 in less than 
dozen lots: Ever Ready sets, $8.40 in 
dozen lots, and $9 in less than dozen lots. 
Penn, standard sets, $1 and $5; vanity 
sets, $1; fancy sets, up to $10; 30 per cent 
discount. 


Safety Razor Blades.—Gem, in less than 
gross lots, 35c. per set; in one gross lots, 
33c. per set: in three gross lots, 3lc. per 
set. Ever Ready, in less than gross lots, 
29c. per set; in six gross lots or more, 27c. 
per set. 


Brooklyn Ass’n Outing 


The annual shore dinner and outing 
of the Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ 
Association will be held at Centerport, 
L. I, July 14, H. A. Cornell, chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee, 
announced at the regular meeting of 
the Brooklyn Association held at the 
Johnston Building, Brooklyn, June 10. 
Automobiles will start from the corner 
of Lafayette Avenue and Fulton Street 
at 9.30 a. m. 

A unanimous vote of appreciation 
was voted by the Brooklyn Association 
to HARDWARE AGE for the publicity 
given to the new emblem adopted by 
the association at the May meeting. 
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Trade with Your Local Merchant—It Pays 


cess has gone into the upbuilding 
of our city and country. 


He Helps Build Up the Community 


This man has been directly con- 
nected with and largely responsi- 
ble for the erection of school, bank, 
store and residence buildings at an 
aggregate cost of nearly a million 
dollars. He has given back to the 
city and country a service of far 
more value than he has taken from 
it, and I want to ask this ques- 
tion: Has it paid this community 
to do business with this man, or 
would this country have been bet- 
ter off had all this money been sent 
to the catalog houses? Can you 
think of a merchant in your town 
who has not given back to the com- 
munity as much or more than he 
has taken from it? If you have 
such merchants, they are not the 
kind that I am referring to. How 
would you like to have all the mer- 
chants in your town go out of 
business, thereby forcing you to 
buy all your farm implements, 
wagons, hardware, stoves, ranges, 
dry goods, clothing, shoes, grocer- 
ies, etc., from the catalog houses? 
Is it not a fact that a great many 
of our people use the local mer- 
chants for convenience and buy 
staple articles from them and send 
away for the profit-bearing goods 


because they think they are sav- 


ing a few pennies? The truth of 


(Continued from page 85) 


the whole matter is, the people do 
not think ahead. They are trying 
to save a few cents to-day at a 
cost to themselves, their families 
and to the communities of many 
thousand dollars in the future. 

This man that I refer to has 
begged the farmers to buy im- 
proved farm implements and to 
improve their hogs, cattle and 
poultry, paint their houses and 
keep their wagons and implements 
under shelter, to raise their own 
feed and food, raise more sheep 
and goats and less dogs, and is 
now helping to establish a market- 
ing place and cotton yard, so the 
farmers may have a place to store 
their cotton and obtain the high- 
est market prices for their prod- 
ucts. Do you know of any catalog 
houses trying to help anybody ex- 
cept themselves? 


Why Do They Do It? 


What I want is for some one to 
tell me why they send their money 
to catalog houses for anything 
they can buy at home. A person 
who patronizes catalog houses is 
willing to trust strangers with his 
money and trust the strangers’ 
word, and wait patiently for the 
goods to be shipped. One of these 
fellows would not think of paying 
a local merchant in advance for 
anything, neither would he take 
the local merchant’s word, but to 


often ask the merchant to charge 


til they were as old as Methuse- 


the contrary, he must see the ar- 
ticle and have the local merchant’s 
personal guarantee before he will 
buy it, and then, to cap it all, will 
it for thirty or sixty days. Some 
difference! 

When crop failures come, and 
you are out of work, who do you 
go to for help? Catalog houses! 
Who buys your produce? Who 
buys your pork, beef, corn and cot- 
ton? Catalog houses? Who helps 
pay your preacher, and helps to 
build church and _ schoolhouses? 
Who helps pay the taxes and who 
helps you or your neighbor when 
in distress? Catalog houses? 
They would laugh you to scorn if 
you should ask them for assist- 
ance. Your local merchant, as a 
rule, has a family of boys and 
girls, and his employees also have 
boys and girls, and these boys and 
girls marry in your community. 
Have you ever seen any catalog 
house boys and girls? Your boys 
and girls would remain single un- 


lah if they had to wait for catalog 
houses to send them a companion. 
In fact, wouldn’t this country be 
in one hell of a fix if we had to 
look altogether to catalog houses 
for all our needs? Then why not 
look entirely to our home mer- 
chants to supply our multitude of 
wants? 








Batting Out Dollars and Glory on the Fourth 
of July 


(Cont inued fr 





especially aluminum or iron pots 
that fit snugly inside of each other. 

Put a card in your window calling 
attention to rope, “As handy as a 
pocket in a shirt. Don’t forget to 
take some rope with you when you 
go away. We have all sizes in 
stock.” Show a few nails, brads, 
screws, bolts, hooks, etc., as remin- 
ders. 


Camping and the Pocket Knife 


Then there are pocket knives. Use 
a sign with the pocket knives to con- 
nect them up with your fishing 
tackle. For instance: “We have any 
kind or size you want whether its 
to cut bait for the hook or to dis- 
connect a whale from the line.” 


om page 72) 


If you already sell tackle you 
know its relation to camp accesso- 
ries. Get a stuffed fish to connect 
to the end of the line or at least cut 
out a fish from a child’s picture book 
and paste it on cardboard. It adds 
materially to the effect produced on 
the mind of prospective customers. 

Oil cook stoves either of the 
square type or of the larger types 
are always useful and appealing to 
campers, and for that reason alone 
are never amiss in any window of 
summer camping goods. 

Razors, of course, are always sea- 
sonable, especially safety razor 
blades, shaving brushes and strops. 
Only show one or two of each item. 
It is a mistake, too often made, to 


attempt*to show too many items in 
a display window. Just a sample of 
your line as a reminder is enough. 

The value of a window is after all 
in its suggestive quality, in its 
power to convey to the person look- 
ing at it the desire for possession. 
There is more force and power in a 
simple and direct window appeal 
than in the most elaborate and artis- 
tic conglomeration of color ever dis- 
played. The force of appeal that a 
window display has is founded on 
one essential basis and that is sim- 
plicity and directness of suggestion. 

To enumerate a few of the many 
other items that are timely and sug- 
gestive to summer campers are 
sharpening stones, and oil to keep 
the camp stones in good condition. 
Ice cream freezers, with a sign di- 
recting attention to what they will 
do, are good sellers both for the 
campers as well as the _ stay-at- 
homes. 








Program of Taxation 
(Continued from page 73) 
Council of the U. S. A., and P. H. 
Gadsden, American Associa- 
tion. 

The committee has been actively 
at work securing the views of ex- 
perts on the various phases of the 
tax situation, hearing the views of 
various advocates of different forms 
of taxation and starting investiga- 
tions of its own into the revenue 
producing powers and the effects of 
various proposals. The work is so 
large and requires such exhaustive 
_ Study that it will be several months 

before the committee can hope to 
present a comprehensive report. It 
is of course realized that any pro- 
posals for the elimination of certain 
taxes must be accompanied by con- 
crete suggestions as to how the pres- 
ent need for revenue can be lessened 
and alternative methods for raising 
the revenue required. Among the 
alternative methods the possibilities 
of which the committee are now in- 
vestigating are the following: 


Gas 


(a) Sale tax, either turn over or 
turn over limited to commodities, or 
tax on retail sales of commodities 
or tax on luxuries and essen- 
tials. (b) Graduated tax on expen- 
ditures. (c) Excise taxes. (d) Im- 
port duties. (e) Increase of normal 
personal income tax. (f) Increase 
of corporation income tax. (g) Tax 
on undisturbed earnings. (h) In- 
crease in Federal Inheritance Tax. 

The committee is not prepared to 
express any opinion in regard to the 
merits or demerits of any of these 
methods until it has heard from all 
those who desire to express their 
views either for or against any of 
the proposals and until it has made 
its own investigation through its 
staff of experts as to the amount of 
revenue involved and the effects of 
any particular tax. 


less 


Chance for Relief 


In anticipation, however, of fun- 
damental changes in the system of 
taxation there is an opportunity to 
secure a very considerable relief 
from some of the most vexatious pro- 
visions of the present law through 
the passage by Congress of ten 
amendments which have been pre- 
sented to Congress by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Some 
of these amendments have already 
been embodied in a bill which has 
just passed the House. Congress 
can be roused to action along these 
lines if the business sentiment of 
the country expresses itself in suffi- 
cient volume and with sufficient 


force. The following illustrations 
might show the force of two out of 
these ten amendments: Section 213, 
“Gains From Sales or Dealings in 
Property,” and Section 202 (b) 
“Gain or Loss from Exchange of 
Property,” restrain the productive 
development which is’ so_ badly 
needed through holding up expan- 
sion or reorganization of business 
enterprises wnich would bring about 
increased and more efficient produc- 
tion. As an illustration, if a manu- 
facturer, recognizing the need of 
providing housing facilities for his 
employees, attempts to buy vacant 
ground in order to erect homes upon 
it, he is likely to encounter a situa- 
tion where the owner of this ground 
has held it for a considerable period 
of years, during which time it had 
largely increased in value. If the 
owner sells the ground he will have 
to pay the government a tax as in- 
come during the present year on the 
entire increase of the value of that 
property in excess of what the Rev- 
enue Department will accept as its 
fair market value on March 1, 1913, 
and if hé happens to be a man en- 
joying a considerable income, his 
tax will be at such a high tax rate 
as to prevent the sale. The amend- 
ment proposed is that the gain 
should be pro-rated over the num- 
ber of years during which the prop- 
erty was held. An illustrati: 
the effect of Section 202 (b) would 
be the case of a man who formed a 
corporation twenty years ago with a 
capital stock of $200,000. In the in- 
tervening twenty years he has not 
withdrawn a large part of the earn- 
ings from the business and so has 
built up the real value of the corpo- 
ration to $500,000 or$600,000. He has 
not, however, increased’ the amount 
of the capital stock. There have 
been no sales of the stock sufficient 
to establish any market value for it. 
Cannot Sell the Business 
Some of his younger associates in 
business now desire to purchase the 
business, and as he is growing old 
and not able to give as much atten- 
tion to the business as heretofore, he 
is willing to accept $500,000 par 
value 7 per cent preferred stock in 
a new corporation organized to take 
over his business in exchange for 
the entire capital stock, par value 
$200,000 as now capitalized. He 
cannot do this because he would have 
to pay a tax at the high sur tax rate 
on the difference between the par 
values of these two stocks. To raise 
this money he would have to sell the 
new stock he receives for which 
there is no market. Consequently, 
the sale cannot be effected. If it 
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were effected it would result in the 
more efficient and energetic conduct 
of the business. It is possible that 
in framing the law Congress focused 
its attention so much upon the effect 
of the law on large business enter. 
prises as to overlook the effect on 
the small business which cannot 
command a market for its securities, 
and was so anxious to secure revenue 
from transactions that were made 
that it did not realize transactions 
which would increase the sources of 
revenue would be prevented, and 
that it did not know, or overlooked 
the fact, that over 98 per cent of the 
employers of the country employ less 
than 250 men. 

Our study and our knowledge of 
the subject convince us that there is 
no one panacea and that an intelli- 
gent program which will merit the 
support of united business can be 
evolved only after the most exhaus- 
tive research and the most careful 
consideration. 


Building Business by Cor- 


respondence 
(Continued from page 77) 


able to ship smaller sizes, if so, 
when?” Absolute ignoring of the 
question “what assurance can you 
give on the delivery of commercial 
putty in bladders?” and no attempt 
to answer the question as to whether 
the customer should cancel and seek 
the goods through some other firm. 
Just a general reply. Not an an- 
swer at all. And that kind of thing 
is not the exception. It is the fre- 
quent occurrence in business letter 
writing. 

We would lay down as the first 
rule in successful business corre- 
spondence, this: “Say something. 
Make your letter specific, clear and 
straight to the point.” 


Bonus for Employees 


The Wooster Brush Co., Wooster, 
Ohio, celebrated its seventieth anniver- 
sary by distributing $12,000 in bonuses 
to employees. 

With the payment of this bonus a 
new profit-sharing plan was instituted 
and is now in effect. This plan provides 
that at the end of each business year, 
the stockholders will receive their divi- 
dends. Then the remainder of the com- 
pany’s profits will be divided equally 
between stockholders and employees. 
Length of service will determine the 
amount received by each employee. 

In addition to the profit-sharing plan, 
the Wooster Brush Co., has been re- 
incorporated, and the number of shares 
increased, so, that employees may pur- 
chase stock in the company. 
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New Iceless Refrigerator 


The Thermonor, a new iceless re- 
frigerator, made by the Thermonor Co., 
709 Sixth Avenue, New York, requires 
no chemicals, no ice, has no machinery, 
and incurs no running expense. 

In appearance it is very much like 
an earthenware crock. To use soak the 
two pieces in clean water for about 








Thermonor Iceless Refrigerator 


three minutes before placing the food 
(or whatever is to be kept fresh), in 
the bowl or lower half. The cover is 
then put on and the entire product 
placed where it will be in a draft. On 
a table alongside of an open window 
is a recommended spot, but any place 
where the air will pass over the sur- 
face of the container will do. 

It is claimed by the manufacturer 
that the Thermonor will keep its con- 
tents cool, if the soaking in water is 
done every three days. It is also 
claimed that the porous wall construc- 
tion of this iceless refrigerator, allows 
a continuous passage of air which pre- 
vents, strong odors of heavy foods, 
from affecting more delicately flavored 





Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


eatables. The Thermonor may be used 
to keep flowers fresh. 

Four models are offered, one style 
is made to contain a quart bottle of 
milk. This would be placed at a spot 
convenient for the milkman, who would 
insert the milk, thus protecting it from 
freezing in the winter and from spoil- 
ing in the summer months. Another 
style is for use in a hotel room, where 
one might wish to keep a little fruit or 
milk. The other two models are for 
use at home varying in size, to ac- 
commodate the large or small family. 

To clean the Thermonor a wire brush 
or a piece of sandpaper is used, never 
use soap, or soappowder and water. It 
must be cleaned when dry, and is said 
to require but slight rubbing. 


Efficient Pipe Wrench 


The Efficient Vise and Pipe Com- 
pany, 4207 Clark Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is making the Efficient pipe 
wrench, an all steel drop forged, two 
piece tool. 

It is said to be a quick adjusting 
wrench, and works on the slip or lock 
wrench principle. It is constructed so 








' 











Efficient Pipe Wrench 


that the thrust comes on the lugs, on 
inside of the channel in the handle, and 
not on the teeth as in some wrenches. 
Thus it becomes purely a wedge bite. 

This style wrench comes in five sizes 
and all are guaranteed to be durable 
and efficient. 


Hamilton Beach Carpet Washer 


With the aid of the Hamilton Beach 
Carpet Washer, made by the Hamilton 


Beach Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Racine, Wis., carpets may be washed 
without removal from the floor. The 
makers also say that the delicate color’s 
of the original design are restored when 
this washer is used. 

It is claimed that no water touches 
the rug, but that a warm “sudsy” 
cleansing compound is scrubbed down to 
the bottom of the nap, cleaning every 











Hamilton Beach Washer in Use 


fiber. A powerful suction is created to 
remove all dirt, grit and moisture. Two 
rubber brushes, made of soft yielding 
rubber, similar to a bath sponge in tex- 
ture, are oscillated 500 times a minute, 
duplicating the action of hand scrub- 
bing. 

The manufacturer guarantees the 
cleansing compound to be free from 
harmful chemicals and animal fats. 
The base of this mixture is a vegetable 
oil said to leave the carpet sweet smell- 
ing and sanitary. 

An illustrated circular may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Hamilton 
Beach Mfg. Co. 


Reading matter continued on page 110 
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“The Hen That Trane Sk 
Laid Golden Eggs’’ 


may be a myth, but the idea appeals and the “woods” 
are full of people out hunting for just that kind of a 
chicken. 








Following this line of thought, thousands of Jack-the- 
Hardware-Merchants have climbed the beanstalk of “Customer 
Satisfaction” and feathered their nests with the “down of profit” 
that comes from that modern “hen-that-lays-the-golden-eggs,” door- 
way convenience, service and economy. 


SCidetit 
GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE 


SELLS ITSELF 





Every garage owner who sees “‘Slidetite’’ Garage Door Hardware in 
use, wants it on his garage. It needs only to be demonstrated to be desired. 





Simple to install. Easy to operate. Doors can’t sag. Close weather- 
tight. Don’t need locks or holders to keep them from blowing shut. Make 
an attractive and convenient doorway. 


If you now sell “Slidetite,’ you know that it is the last word in Garage 
Door Hardware. If you do not now sell “Slidetite,” you owe it to your- 
self to find out about it. 
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The Tell-U-Motor-Meter 


The use of the Tell-U-Motor-Meter, 
made by Thompson & Stuber, Roches. 
ter, N. Y., enables the car owner, to 
have before him record of the gas con- 
sumption for the season, the number 
of miles per gallon, when the car is 
in motion, and the current contents of 
the fuel tank. It also serves in the 
capacity of the familiar magnetic type 
speedometer, registering speed, trip 
and season mileage. 

In size it equals the speedometer, 
and takes no more room on the instru- 
ment board. When filling the gas tank, 
the motorist turns a small thumb 
screw, to register on the yas contents 
dial, the number of gallons added. All 
other operations, are entirely auto- 

















Tell-U-Motor-Meter 


matic. The fuel consumption record- 
ing functions, work through connection 
with the vacuum system, and are said 
to be accurate, up to a point of auto- 
matic correction, with but the use of 
one-tenth of a gallon of gasoline. This 
last feature would enable the user 
motorist to keep tabs on the perform- 
ance of the carbureter, as variances in 
the mixture would be detected, by fluc- 
tuation in the consumption. 

Connection with the front wheel or 
driving shaft controls the speedometer 
features. 

New Grease Gun 


The Silver Giant is a new grease 
gun made by thé Mayo-Skinner Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, III. 


It may be operated by direct hand 
push pump action, or by screw lever- 
age for harder greases. A special oil 
nozzle is supplied for use when oil is 
used. 

The tubing is of standard 16 gage, 
drawn steel. The plunger is made of 


5, inch steel shafting. The leather 
washers are said to be of selected ma- 
terial, specially treated to stand both 
grease and wear. The nozzle is a solid 
drawn tube, without joints. 

The completed product is well pol- 
ished with a silver finish. The gun 
complete is guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer to give satisfactory service 
for five years. 
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Silver Giant 


Rush Spoke Lock 


A new product for protection against 
auto theft is the Rush spoke lock, made 


by the Thomas Andrews Corpora- 
tion, 624 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


It not only fastens to the wheel, a 
huge lump, that makes impossible the 
operation of the car without an accom- 
panying loud din, but also locks to the 





Rush Spoke Lock 


spoke making it impossible to turn it 
sidewise and render it ineffective. 
The lock is made of two pieces of 
malleable iron, finished conspicuously 
in red. The lock itself is of the Non- 


Pickable Corbin Type. 
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New Tire Tool 

The Lightning Tire Tool is a new 
product of the Thorwald Manufactur- 
ing & Sales Co., Omaha, Neb., to be 
used in removing or replacing clincher 
tires. 

This tool, it is claimed, will enable the 
user to remove a clincher tire in a few 
seconds without danger of injuring 
either the tire or the tube. This is 
made possible through the construction 
of the tool, which enables the user to 
pinch the beads of the shoe away from 
the rim instead of the old method of 
prying it off. This tool is said to lift 
the shoe bodily from the rim so that a 
tire iron may be easily inserted. The 





Lightning Tire Tool 


operation is repeated on a different 
section and the tire may then be lifted 
from the rim with ease and within a 
remarkably short time. 

It is pointed out that the use of 
this tool eliminates pinched _ tubes, 
bruised casings, and skinned knuckles 
and fingers. 

The tool is claimed to be strong of 
construction, and very durable, yet 
easy to handle. 

The Colonial Metal Products Co., 391 
East 191st Street, New York, has been 
appointed eastern representative for 
the Lightning Tire Tool and will dis- 
tribute throughout the Atlantic states. 
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SUPREMACY 


in merchandise as in anything else, invites imitation and develops a following of lesser 


The Hercules Line 


of spark plugs stands and has stood for years pre- 
eminent in its field as a pioneer of quality. Its manu- 
facturers have stood for a product which should sell 
upon merit and durability. They have sought to attain 
the highest possible efficiency rather than to build to 


a price standard. 


Co-operation 


with the dealer—protection against cut rate competition 
—attractive store display—with trade and national ad- 
vertising have given the dealer the strongest possible 


backing. 
HERCULES national advertising to-day is reaching 


over seven and one-half millions in the United States 
alone, through such media as the Saturday Evening 
Post, Literary Digest, Colliers’ Weekly, Christian 
Herald, Leslie’s Weekly, Country Gentleman, Success- 
ful Farmer, The Farmer, The Progressive Farmer and 
other publications. If you are not handling HERCULES, 
or are not thoroughly familiar with the line and the 
co-operation which accompanies it, write your jobber, 


or the Eclipse Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, 


Indiana, U. S. A. 


HERCULES 


SPARK PLUGS 



























RENSSELAER, N. Y.—Henry Meurs, 
successor to O. S. Martin, requests cat- 


alogs on the following lines: Baseball 
goods, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream _ separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, fishing tackle, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lime and cement, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, sporting goods, toys, games 
and washing machines. 

CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO.— The _  Secrest- 
Shaner Hardware Company has pur- 
chased a new building, which it expects 
to occupy about Sept. 1. The concern 
requests catalogs. 


HILLsBorO, OHIO.—The Murphy- 
Benham Hardware Company, purchaser 
of the J. G. Bell stock, requests cata- 
logs on baseball goods, bathroom fix- 
tures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHI0.—The Pan-Gus 
Hardware Company has taken over a 
part of the stock of the Vulcan Hard- 
ware Company, 119-121 East Main 
Street, consisting of builders’ hard- 
ware, cutlery, tools, paints, oils, glass, 
etc. The Vulcan Hardware Company 
was established 38 years ago by D. N. 
Elder and C. J. Tuttle, who will con- 
tinue to deal in heavy hardware, fac- 
tory supplies and farmers’ supplies, 
without any change in the firm name. 
C. G. Augustus and W. K. Pancake are 
owners of the Vulcan Hardware Com- 
pany store. Catalogs requested. 

ARDMORE, OKLA.—The Mullsey-Mil- 
ler Hardware Company has taken over 
the stock of R. B. Hill & Co. 

WALTERS, OKLA.—The Minteer Brown 
Hardware Company has been incorpo- 
rated to deal in automobile accessories, 
cutlery, crockery and glassware, elec- 
trical household specialties, hammocks 
and tents, fishing tackle, mechanics’ 
tools, shelf hardware, etc. The capital 
stock is $15,000 and J.C. Minteer, E. R. 
Minteer and H. O. Brown are the in- 
corporators. Catalogs requested. 

COQUILLE, ORE.—John W. and Ray F. 
Miller have bought the Coquille hard- 
ware stock, and request catalogs on a 
line of heavy hardware. 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—The E. L. Wilson 
Hardware Company, doing both a 
wholesale and retail business, has in- 
creased its capital from $200,000 to 
$800,000. 

WEATHERFORD, TEXx.—The Frantz 
Pickard Hardware Company _ has 


changed its name to the Frantz Hard- 
ware Company and increased its capi- 
tal from $15,000 to $40,000. 

CALExIcO, CAL—The Imperial Val- 
ley Hardware Company has made ex- 
tensive changes in its store. 





Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


BLOOMINGTON, IND.—The Quality 
Hardware Company has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $40,000. 
The incorporators are J. R. McDaniels, 
John §S. Curry and O. E. Hood. 

COLUMBUS InD.— The Columbus 
Hardware and Furniture Company has 
been incorporated by William A. Moon, 
John F. Warbritton and Charles L. 
Goodbar. The company a few weeks 
ago purchased the hardware store of 
Schwartzkopf & Sons, and recently the 
hardware business of Fred Volland, 
which had been established for over 
fifty-one years. 

FAIRMONT, Inp.—The Fairmont 
Hardware Company has been incorpo- 
rated. The capital stock is $12,000, 
and Morton Buller, Jasper A. Friend 
and Orzo G. Fankboner are the incor- 
porators. 

FortT WAYNE, IND.—The Seavey 
Hardware Company has changed its 
name to the Wayne Hardware Com- 
pany. 

GREENSBURG, IND —Harry L. Gaines 
has purchased the interest of Linton 
W. Sands in the Corbet-Rohe Hardware 
Company. 

SouTtH BEND, IND.—The Union Im- 
plement and Hardware Company has 
been incorporated by A. Crzesk, 
John A. Gediga and Michael Zuk. The 
capital stock is $35,000. 

MT. VERNON, IND.—The Sailer-More- 
head Hardware Company has been in- 
corporated with $8,000 capital stock, by 
Joseph J. Morehead, George N. Sailer 
and George A. Sailer. 

ROCKWELL, Iowa.—H. T. Rench is 
purchaser of the implement stock of W. 
H. Hinton & Son. 

PLYMOUTH, Mass.—John E. Jordan, 
owing to ill health, has sold his hard- 
ware store to George E. Mabbett, Sam- 
uel A. Graeff of Plymouth and A. A. 
Hastings of Boston. The business was 
established more than a century ago. 
The new owners are now in charge. 


ADRIAN, MICH.—The Wilcox Hard- 
ware Company, doing both a wholesale 
and retail business, has increased its 
capital stock from $30,000 to $65,000. 
The business was started in 1854 by 
W. S. Wilcox. 

AITKIN, MINN —Miller & Anderson, 
who have opened a hardware and fur- 
niture store here, request catalogs. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—M. Green- 
berg. 8 Church Street, has purchased 
the business and stock of Aardware and 
housefurnishing goods from I. Fink of 
Bayonne, and requests catalogs. 

NORTHFORK, W. Va.—The Clarke 
Hardware Company has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $99,000 to 
conduct both a wholesale and retail 
business in hardware and furniture. 
L. M. Rish, W. W. Wood, P. P. Belcher 


and I. F. Jennings are the incorpo- 
rators. 
ALEDO, ILL—The Detwiler Bros. 





Hardware Company recently bought 
the stock of Wells & Carroll. 

BRAZIL, IND.—The Brown Hardware 
Company has purchased the building 
which it has occupied for many years 
at 21-23 W. National Avenue. 


CAMBRIDGE CITY, IND.—The O. E. 
White Hardware Company has _ suc- 
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cceded to the business of the B. F. 
Wissler Hardware Company. 


LapoGa, INpD.—Samuel A. Pratt has 
sold his store to the Ladoga Hardware 
Company, which will carry a stock of 
the following: Buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dynamite, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, tin shop, 
wagons, buggies and washing ’machines. 

Storm LAKE, IowA—George A. 
Miller has opened a hardware store 
here, dealing in the following lines, on 
which catalogs are requested: Base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, bi- 
cycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, crock- 
ery and glass, cutlery, dynamite, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes’ 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods and 
washing machines. 


NEWTON, KAN.—Hayter & Holbert 
are purchasers of a hardware business 
at 627 Main Street, where they will be 
located after July 1. A line of fur- 
naces, electrical specialties, sewing 
and washing machines will be carried 
in addition to the following, on which 
catalogs are requested: Baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cutlery, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, home barbers’ 
supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, me- 
chanics’ tools, poultry supplies, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. 


Hooper, Nes.—The Olson Hardware 
Company is the new owner of the stock 
of Heine & Son. 

NorFoLk, Nes.—Albert Degner has 
sold his stock. Skalowsky & Johnson 
are the purchasers. 


FREDERICK, OKLA.—The Tillman 
County Hardware Company has erected 
a building 50 x 140 ft. to be used as a 
warehouse. 


CLEVELAND, OKLA.—Rummel and 
McMillen have taken over the stock and 
business of the McWhirter Hardware 
Company. 

MOoRELAND, OKLA.—The Community 
Hardware Company has been _incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $12,000 
to deal in baseball goods, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, churns, cream separa- 
tors, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
tin shop and washing machines. 














